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MEREDITH    BRUNER 


Many  people  around  the  world  are  releasing  a  sigh  of 
relief  as  the  first  signs  ol  peace  in  Ireland  are  appearing.  Alter 
several  decades  ot  fierce  fighting,  a  tentative  peace  now  seems 
possible.  Ot  course,  nothing  is  guaranteed.  But  the  years  ot  ter- 
rible bloodshed  seem  to  have  taken  their  toll  and  those  who 
before  were  completely  unable  to  compromise  are  now  meet- 
ing. How  did  these  unwilling,  strictly  devoted  religious  groups 
reach  this  once  unimaginable  point  in  history?  According  to 
The  Economist,  "the  point  was  not  to  change  the  goals  ol  the 
two  sides,  but  to  change  the  means  by  which  they  pursue  those 
goals.  In  other  words,  to  take  the  gun  out  of  Irish  politics"  (16). 
The  outlines  of  the  agreement  are  established  in  such  a  way  that 
all  decisions  will  have  to  have  the  support  ol  a  majority  in  both 
the  Protestant  and  Catholic  groups  ("From  Process..."  19).  This 
is  to  ensure  fair  treatment  of  the  Catholic  minority,  or  at  least 
more  lair  treatment.  Also,  a  stronger  connection  to  the  Irish 
Republic  is  to  be  established.  Sinn  Fein,  the  political  arm  ol  the 
Irish  Republican  Army,  hopes  this  will  bring  the  divided  island 
together  ("From  Process"...  19).  But  this  is  not  a  complete  vic- 
tory because  their  goal  ol  a  unified  Ireland  still  lies  unclaimed, 
maybe  somewhere  in  the  future. 

A  good  question  is  why  did  Sinn  Fein,  alter  so  much 
brutal  violence,  decide  to  partially  give  in.  Once  again,  The 
Economist  provides  a  reasonable  explanation.  It  says,  "At  long 
last  they  seem  to  have  accepted  that  Northern  Ireland  cannot 
be  lorced  into  a  united  Ireland  at  the  point  ol  a  gun"  and  "Sinn 
Fein  also  seems  to  have  accepted  that,  in  the  short  term,  it  is 
more  important  to  secure  gains  for  their  'equality  agenda'  for 
Catholics  in  Northern  Ireland,  than  to  hold  out  for  the  distant 
dream  of  a  united  Ireland"  (16).  This  has  been  waited  for  by  the 
world  at  the  expense  of  many  years  and  lives.  The  last  time 
Downing  Street  hosted  an  Irish  Revolutionary  leader  was  77 
years  ago,  when  Michael  Collins  met  with  Prime  Minister 
David  Lloyd  George  (English).  In  December  1997,  this  effort 
for  peace  was  made  real  when  Gerry  Adams,  the  leader  of  Sinn 
Fein,  met  with  Tony  Blair.  Adams  is  well  aware  of  the  danger 
of  such  a  historical  meeting.  Collins  was  shot  and  killed  only  a 
year  alter  compromising  with  Lloyd  George;  accused  of  being  a 
traitor  of  the  Irish  cause  ("Risk").    But  Adams  is  also  aware  of 
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his  part  in  this  peace  process  and  it  includes  taking  risks  and  talking  to  the  other  side.  Like 
Adams,  Collins  was  a  risk-taker.  He  was  able  to  focus  on  a  goal  and  had  the  initiative  to 
strive  for  it.  The  peace  process  taking  place  today  can  actually  be  traced  back  to  Collins' 
effort  to  gain  Irish  goals  by  working  with  the  British.  But  he  was  not  always  a  peace-seek- 
ing man,  as  can  be  seen  by  his  participation  in  the  extremist  IRA.  Despite  this,  or  perhaps 
because  of  it,  Collins  is  a  historical  leader.  As  a  visionary,  a  radical,  and  finally  a  diplomat, 
Collins  changed  Ireland  forever. 

Michael  Collins  is  best  remembered  for  his  crucial  role  in  the  terrorist  campaign  of 
the  IRA  in  1919-20  and  negotiations  with  Great  Britain  in  1921.  But  his  natural  ability 
as  a  leader  surfaced  long  before  these  historical  events.  According  to  Ralph  Stogdill,  a  pro- 
fessor at  Ohio  State  University,  where  he  has  served  as  associate  director  of  the  Ohio  State 
Leadership  Studies,  traits  commonly  associated  with  a  leader  are  intelligence,  scholarship, 
active  and  social  participation,  and  socio-economic  status.  The  factors  with  the  highest  cor- 
relation with  leadership  are  "originality,  popularity,  sociability,  judgement,  aggressiveness, 
desire  to  excel,  humor,  cooperativiness,  liveliness,  and  athletic  ability"  (Wren  129).  Almost 
all  of  these  characteristics  are  evidenced  in  Collins'  youth  and  go  on  to  flourish  in  his  adult- 
hood. His  humor  and  aggressiveness  are  apparent  in  an  observation  that  "he  laughed  most 
of  the  time,  flew  into  rages  and  out  of  them  again  as  suddenly"  (Forester  7).  He  is  said  to 
be  a  man  of  great  energy,  and  used  it  to  become  a  hard  worker,  both  physically  and  intel- 
lectually (Neeson  16).  Tim  Pat  Coogan  describes  him  as  "popular,  but  ...  somewhat  'wild'" 
(14).  Other  adjectives  frequently  associated  with  Collins  are  "intelligent,  quick-witted, 
quick-tempered,  and  he  enjoyed  active  sport"  (Ryan  1).  His  natural  ability  as  an  athlete  was 
nurtured  by  his  frequent  participation  in  sports.  He  even  had  a  childhood  dream  of  becom- 
ing a  champion  bowler,  although  later  in  life  his  favorite  sports  were  football,  wrestling,  run- 
ning and  hurling  (Forester  12).  If  he  wasn't  playing  sports,  then  his  friends  were  likely  to 
be  the  butt  of  practical  jokes  (Forester  21).  Collins  was  "an  avid  reader,"  and  soon  excelled 
to  the  head  of  his  class  in  Clonakility  secondary  school  (Ryan  1).  Coogan  describes  some 
incidents  that  occurred  early  in  Collins'  lite  that  made  him  stand  out  as  a  leader:  "From  his 
earliest  days,  Michael  seems  to  have  wanted  to  be  the  leader  in  every  thing  that  went  on 
around  him"  (9).  His  cousin  told  of  how  Collins  would  insist  on  "running  the  show  at 
Woodfield  when  we  were  kids,  even  to  holding  the  pike  when  we  endeavored  to  spear 
salmon"  (Coogen  9).  Mary,  one  of  Collins'  sisters,  remembered  of  a  time  when  she  had  for- 
gotten to  dig  up  the  potatoes  after  a  long  day  of  work.  As  she  wearily  went  out  to  do  it, 
she  met  her  three-year-old  brother  dragging  in  a  bucket  of  potatoes  (Coogan  9). 

Collins'  cooperativeness,  sociability,  and  dependability  are  evident  in  his  participa- 
tion in  several  associations.  He  had  strength  as  an  organizer,  and  put  this  to  work  by  serv- 
ing as  the  secretary  of  both  the  Gaelic  League  and  the  Gaelic  Athletic  Association  (Neeson 
15).  These  organizations  were  precursors  to  units  of  the  IRA,  and  provided  a  cover  tor 
meeting  of  Sinn  Fein  (Neeson  15).  Asked  by  the  Sinn  Fein  to  read  a  paper  on  'The 
Catholic  Church  in  Ireland,'  Collins  became  more  integrated  in  these  nationalist  organiza- 
tions (Coogan  16).  In  November  1909,  Collins  was  sworn  into  the  Irish  Republican 
Brotherhood,  a  secret  society  "pledged  to  achieve  Ireland's  independence  by  physical  force" 
(Forester  26).  He  even  served  as  treasurer  of  the  IRB  at  one  point  (Cooagn  16).  In  1914, 
Collins  joined  the  Irish  Volunteers,  a  military  organization.  He  was  well  on  the  road  to 
becoming  one  of  the  IRA's  greatest  leaders. 
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Although  Collins  did  appear  to  be  born  with  natural  leadership  skills,  they  were 
shaped  into  their  nationalistic,  forceful  tendencies  by  several  influences.  Despite  the  fact 
that  his  father  died  when  Collins  was  only  six,  Michael  senior  was  one  of  his  greatest  influ- 
ences. He  would  often  quote  lines  in  praise  of  nationalism  that  fell  on  the  ears  of  an  impres- 
sionable young  boy  (Forester  8).  And  even  though  Michael  senior  never  sang  rebel  songs, 
he  enforced  the  idea  that  the  land  should  be  owned  by  the  people,  which  meant  the 
Catholics  (Coogan  11).  Collins'  close-knit  community,  which  was  "to  lie  close  to  his 
heart,"  bred  an  innate  sense  of  citizenship  in  him  (Forester  7).  Perhaps  Collins'  greatest 
influence  was  his  teacher  Denis  Lyons.  Collins  said  of  him,  'In  Denis  Lyons  especially  his 
manner,  although  seemingly  hiding  what  meant  most  to  him,  had  this  pride  of  Irishness 
which  always  meant  most  to  me...'  (Neeson  13).  Lyons  passed  a  strong  sense  of  national- 
ism on  to  his  students  (Ryan  1).  The  combination  of  Collins'  father  and  Lyons,  two  of  his 
closest  companions,  instilled  in  him  an  ideology  that  was  to  guide  the  rest  of  his  life. 
Because  of  his  love  of  reading  and  learning,  patriotic  writers  also  shaped  Collins  (Forester 
13).  Overall  his  environment  was  excellent  for  breeding  a  nationalist  hero  so  deeply  devot- 
ed to  his  country  that  he  would  both  kill  and  die  for  it. 

Experiences  of  British  oppression  triggered  in  the  Irish  a  strong  desire  for  indepen- 
dence. They  saw  a  glimpse  of  hope  in  the  proposal  of  a  third  Home  Rule  Bill  during 
Asquith's  administration  in  1912  (Kee  462).  But  the  war  that  shook  the  world  would  sus- 
pend its  progress  (Neeson  21).  The  Irish  Republican  Brotherhood  soon  after  adopted  a 
philosophy  that  constitutional  efforts  would  do  no  good  and  a  more  dramatic  measure  was 
necessary.  This  resulted  in  the  Easter  Rebellion  of  1916  (Boyce  32).  Lasting  a  week,  this 
was  "a  blood  sacrifice  to  startle  the  Irishmen  from  their  apathy"  (Forester  36).  And  as  far 
as  this  goal  of  its  leaders  was  concerned,  the  Rising  was  successful.  Although  the  Irish  were 
severely  defeated,  it  did  serve  as  a  catalyst  of  revolutionary  action  in  Ireland  (Neeson  23). 
It  also  started  in  Collins  a  strategy  of  violence  to  achieve  his  goals.  Desmond  Fitzgerald, 
the  future  Chief  of  Propaganda,  described  Collins  as  'the  most  active  and  efficient  officer  in 
the  place'  (Coogan  40).  As  a  defiant  combatant,  Collins  "possessed  more  courage  that  ten" 
(Coogan  40).  Maintaining  a  clear  head  amid  the  confusion,  Collins  kept  the  commanding 
officers  informed  of  reports  brought  in  (Ryan  5).  He  displayed  fearlessness  and  determina- 
tion throughout  this  first  experience  of  war  (Ryan  5).  After  surrender  by  the  Irish,  Collins 
and  the  other  volunteers  were  marched  down  O'Conell  Street,  between  troops  with  bayo- 
nets. With  a  backward  glance  at  the  General  Post  Office,  Collins  remarked,  'Well,  at  least 
the  flag's  still  flying"  (Coogan  44).  If  there  was  any  doubt  as  to  the  path  his  life  was  taking, 
it  was  now  confirmed  that  Collins  would  dedicate  the  rest  of  his  life  to  the  nationalist  cause. 
In  Garry  Wills'  book,  Certain  Trumpets,  several  types  of  leaders  are  analyzed.  One  type  that 
Michael  Collins  displays  several  attributes  o{  is  a  radical  leader.  Wills  says  of  this  type  of 
leader,  "narrowness  and  focus  are  called  for.  The  number  of  followers  will  necessarily  be 
smaller,  but  they  will  be  more  intense"  (39).  Another  such  leader  mentioned  by  Wills  is 
Mother  Jones,  the  Irish-American  labor  organizer.  She  shares  more  with  Collins  than  an 
Irish  ancestry.  Both  had  little  patience  with  reform  laws,  and  often  participated  in  atten- 
tion-drawing events  (Wills  39).  Wills  says  this  "impatience  with  the  electoral  process  is  a 
mark  of  inspired  trouble-makers"  (39).  Collins  obviously  displayed  his  impatience  by  par- 
ticipating in  the  Easter  Rebellion  in  1916  and  continued  to  not  wait  on  politics  until  his 
negotiations  with  Lloyd  George  in  1921.   Radical  leaders  are  "prophets  to  their  admirers, 
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fanatics  to  their  critics"  (Wills  39).  In  a  normal  democratic  setting,  the  majority  prevails. 
But  with  the  leadership  of  a  radical  who  is  willing  to  go  to  extreme  measures,  a  minority 
can  be  heard.  This  is  commonly  necessary  for  change  in  society.  According  to  Wills, 
"Protest,  dramatization,  civil  disobedience,  imprisonment,  and  fines  precede  the  great  resist- 
ed changes  in  our  society"  (40).  Collins  believed  radical  action  was  needed  to  convince  the 
British,  and  many  of  the  Irish  as  well,  of  the  necessity  of  Irish  independence.  This  leader- 
ship style  dominated  much  of  his  actions  between  the  Easter  Rising  and  the  Treaty  agree- 
ment. 

Working  hard  for  the  cause,  "Collins'  capacity  for  work  was  beginning  to  impress 
all  who  came  into  contact  with  him"  (Forester  67).  Oliver  St.  John  Gogarty  wrote  of  him, 
'the  quickest  intellect  and  nerve  Ireland  bred'  (Forester  68).  Because  of  the  negative  atten- 
tion the  IRA  received  for  its  radical  actions,  Collins  organized  a  movement  underground 
(Kee  622).  This  has  a  similarity  with  another  one  of  Wills'  examples  of  a  radical  leader, 
Harriet  Tubman.  Both  Tubman  and  Collins  were  avoiding  arrest,  but  never  faltered  in  their 
dedication.  Sinn  Fein  was  gaining  popularity  among  the  people  as  a  reaction  to  the  cruel 
treatment  by  the  British.  Crowds  would  gather,  chanting,  'Up  the  rebels!',  waving  green, 
white  and  orange  flags  (Kee  622).  Those  who  stayed  in  the  public  were  rewarded  with  a 
successful  election  in  1918.  With  the  aid  of  increased  suffrage,  Sinn  Fein  became  the  win- 
ning party  (Kee  624).  Less  visible  publicly,  Collins  had  acquired  the  position  of  Chief  of 
Staff  for  the  Volunteers  (Forester  81).  Those  working  for  Collins  soon  learned  "that  any- 
thing done  for  Michael  Collins  was  done  for  Ireland  and  he  had  no  time  to  thank  them  on 
Ireland's  behalf  for  doing  it.  They  also  learnt  that  he  asked  nothing  of  them  that  he  would 
not  do  himself  (Forester  91).  Forester  explores  this  further  by  stating  that  Collins  was  one 
of  two  kinds  of  leaders.  He  was  the  type  who  people  identified  with;  the  type  who  shared 
the  danger  equally.  The  other  type  was  represented  by  Eamon  DeValera,  who  was  the  more 
well-known  leader  of  Sinn  Fein,  and  who  appealed  more  to  the  nation's  idealism  (Forester 
120).  At  this  point  in  time,  both  men  were  working  together,  striving  tor  the  same  goal.  A 
breech  in  this  cooperation  would  eventually  lead  to  civil  war.  But  as  a  partnership,  they 
knew  no  boundaries  of  how  tar  they  would  go  tor  Irish  freedom. 

Reaching  the  extreme  of  his  violent  aggression,  Collins  organized  a  campaign  of 
terror  against  Irish  police  and  detectives  (Kee  651).  Resorting  to  guerilla  warfare  methods, 
Collins  became  the  most  wanted  man  of  the  struggle.  In  an  interview  with  the  New  York 
journal,  American,  Collins  explained  his  tactics  by  saying,  'England  could  always  reinforce  her 
army. .To  paralyze  the  British  machine  it  was  necessary  to  strike  at  individuals  ...Without 
their  police  throughout  the  country  how  could  they  find  the  man  they  wanted?'  (O'Conner 
137).  The  first  killing  ordered  by  Collins  was  ot  Detective  Smyth  of  the  Dublin 
Metropolitan  Police,  and  Collins  left  no  doubt  that  the  killing  was  not  an  isolated  event 
(O'Conner  139).  Collins  was  targeting  key  spies,  and  as  more  killings  took  place,  the  police 
became  terrified  at  his  knowledge  of  who  these  spies  were  and  his  determination  to  elim- 
inate them  (O'Conner  139).  True  to  his  radical  leadership  style,  Collins  "carried  out  his 
duties  'on  the  run'  and  with  a  price  on  his  head"  (Neeson  34). 

Another  key  aspect  of  any  leader  is  his/her  followers.  Without  this  group,  a  leader 
would  be  arbitrary.  John  Gardner,  a  professor  at  Stanford  Business  School,  makes  two 
important  observations  about  this.  First,  "a  leader  cannot  maintain  authority  unless  the  fol- 
lowers are  prepared  to  believe  in  that  authority"  and  second,  "a  following  must  be  earned" 
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(Wren  186).  For  Collins,  there  is  no  doubt  he  possessed  both  qualifications.  He  was  order- 
ing young  boys  to  take  the  lives  of  important  men,  with  a  threat  to  their  own.  And  they 
did  it.  A  group  of  twelve  assassins,  all  twenty  or  twenty-one,  became  known  as  the  Squad 
(Coogan  116).  One  member  of  this  group  is  recorded  speaking  of  Collins.  He  said, 
"Collins  was  a  marvel.  If  he  hadn't  done  the  work  he  did,  we'd  still  be  under  Britain" 
(Coogan  116).  The  Squad  was  devotedly  convinced  of  the  importance  of  their  actions 
(Coogan  118).  One  of  the  boys  admitted  to  murder  during  confession.  When  the  priest 
asked  the  boy  if  he  believed  what  he  was  doing  was  right,  the  boy  replied  that  he  had  no 
doubts.  The  priest  said,  'Carry  on  with  the  good  work'  and  gave  absolution  (Coogan  118). 
Such  a  strong  conviction  made  the  followers  more  prepared  to  believe  in  Collins'  authori- 
ty and  he  had  earned  their  following  to  the  point  that  they  never  considered  giving  up. 

Despite  efforts  by  the  British  to  impede  this  terrorist  campaign,  Collins  retained  his 
power.  By  1920,  "the  British  knew  he  was  winning"  (O'Conner  164).  Collins  possessed 
four  posts  by  this  time  -  Director  of  Organization,  Adjutant-General  of  the  IRA,  Director 
of  Intelligence,  and  Minister  of  Finance  in  the  Dail  (O'Conner  164).  Collins  did  try  to 
maintain  a  low  profile,  but  he  was  never  completely  covert.  He  would  walk  around  or  ride 
his  bicycle  out  in  the  day  and  yet  he  managed  to  never  be  arrested.  This  feat  of  going  about 
in  public  with  a  10,000  pound  reward  for  his  head  adds  to  his  legacy  (O'Conner  166). 
Bloody  Sunday,  an  especially  violent  attack  by  the  Squad  climaxed  the  terrorism  and  the 
British  rule  "broke  in  Ireland"  (O'Conner  187).  Collins,  through  the  use  of  his  leadership, 
now  saw  an  end  in  sight.  His  goal  seemed  much  more  feasible.  The  British  were  ready  to 
talk. 

But  Collins  was  not  deceived.  He  approached  the  truce  with  mixed  feelings 
(Neeson  48).  It  was  shocking  to  many  that  DeValera,  as  the  president  of  Sinn  Fein,  did  not 
go  to  the  negotiations.  He  claimed  he  was  of  more  use  at  home,  serving  as  a  unifier 
between  the  two  sides  (O'Conner  189).  And  Collins  did  not  want  to  go  either.  But 
DeValera  convinced  him  that  his  position  would  persuade  the  Irish  people  to  accept  any 
agreement  he  accepted.  The  Treaty  proposed  an  Irish  Free  State.  The  components  of  this 
were  home  rule,  while  remaining  subject  to  the  British  crown,  and  the  six  northern  coun- 
ties would  remain  British.  Collins  accepted  this  even  though  it  was  not  completely  what 
he  desired.  He  saw  in  the  Treaty  an  opportunity  for  freedom,  'not  the  ultimate  freedom  that 
all  nations  hope  for  and  struggle  for,  but  freedom  to  achieve  that  end'  (Forester  269).  It  was 
a  step  in  the  right  direction,  and  it  would  help  end  the  violence.  This  is  where  Collins  real- 
ly stands  out  as  a  leader.  In  the  face  of  opposition  from  his  own  people,  he  took  the  risk 
of  agreeing  to  the  treaty.  If  he  didn't,  he  would  risk  losing  even  those  concessions  being 
offered. The  goal  may  not  have  been  entirely  achieved,  but  it  was  progress.  When  DeValera 
was  strong  in  theory,  Collins  was  strong  in  action  (Forester  276).  And  by  examining  the 
present  situation  in  Ireland,  it  appears  Collins'  strategy  was  the  right  move.  After  years  of 
fighting,  the  violence  has  gotten  Northern  Ireland  nowhere,  and  now  they  are  realizing  the 
need  for  compromise.  This  is  exactly  what  Collins  realized  seventy-seven  years  ago. 

When  Collins  returned  to  Ireland  to  rally  support  for  the  Treaty,  it  was  his  "inci- 
siveness  and  forceful  speaking  that,  more  that  anyone  else's,  had  turned  the  vote  in  favor  of 
the  Treaty  (O'Conner  171).  But  not  everyone  was  convinced.  DeValera  adamantly 
opposed  it  and,  along  with  a  following  of  some  of  Collins'  closest  friends  and  former  allies, 
led  a  rebellion  against  the  agreement  (Neeson  64).   The  Treaty  managed  to  do  what  the 
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British  could  not  -  split  Sinn  Fein. 

One  of  the  greatest  tragedies  of  the  civil  war  was  the  loss  of  Michael  Collins.  In  an 
attempt  to  meet  with  DeValera  in  West  Cork,  Collins'  hometown,  he  was  ambushed.  But 
he  never  once  backed  down.  After  the  realization  of  the  attack,  one  of  the  men  with  Collins 
told  the  driver  to  'drive  like  hell.'  Collins  immediately  gave  an  opposite  order  of  stopping. 
'We'll  fight  them,'  he  argued.  And  the  command  was  instantly  obeyed  (Ryan  96). 
Unfortunately,  this  was  a  situation  Collins  was  not  use  to.  He  was  not  accustomed  to  being 
the  target  of  guerilla  warfare  and  therefore  his  efforts  at  leadership  were  a  blunder  that  cost 
him  his  life  (Ryan  101).  In  the  midst  of  giving  a  command,  his  voice  alerted  the  enemy  of 
where  he  was  and  before  he  could  protect  himself,  a  bullet  found  its  target  in  his  head 
(Ryan  105).  True  to  his  nature  of  never  giving  up,  Collins  was  found  clutching  his  rifle 
(Ryan  105). 

Marshall  Sashkin,  a  professor  at  George  Washington  University,  says  in  his  essay, 
"Visionary  Leadership,"  that  "history  is  the  story  of  great  leaders"  (Wren  402).  It  that  is  the 
case,  Michael  Collins  has  definitely  found  a  place  in  history.  Because  of  his  radical  leader- 
ship, Ireland's  desire  for  freedom  did  not  go  unnoticed.  And  once  given  the  opportunity  to 
take  a  step  toward  that  freedom,  Collins  again  displayed  an  ability  that  made  him  stand  out 
as  a  leader  by  convincing  Ireland  to  accept  the  Treaty.  Collins  had  a  vision  of  an  indepen- 
dent Ireland,  and  he  took  action,  and  did  succeed  in  shaping  change.  His  father  also  had 
vision,  although  no  one  knew  it  at  the  time.  On  his  deathbed,  Michael  Collins  senior  is 
quoted  as  saying,  in  reference  to  Michael  junior,  'One  day  he  will  be  a  great  man.  He'll  do 
great  work  for  Ireland'  (Coogan  9). 
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Civil  Rights:  Southern 
Christian  Leadership 
Conference's  Role 
in  the  Movement  and  a 
Suggestion  for  its  Future 


MICHELLE  CRUNK 


The  American  Civil  Rights  Movement  began  its 
grandest  period  between  the  years  of  1954-1963.  The  move- 
ment is  said  to  have  began  in  the  year  1954  when  the  Supreme 
Court  ruling  of  Brown  v.  Board  of  Education  ofTopeka  was 
decided.  This  victory  over  the  courts,  largely  due  to  the  efforts 
of  the  NAACP,  served  as  the  impetus  that  inspired  a  revolution. 
At  the  very  least,  the  1954  decision  showed  the  Black  commu- 
nity that  organized  pressure  could  have  a  positive  effect  on  the 
national  government  (Morris  81). 

Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  is  arguably  the  most  famous 
figure  of  these  years;  however,  the  Civil  Rights  Movement  was 
not  a  one-man  war  against  racial  discrimination.  At  the  heart  of 
the  victories  of  the  Movement  were  local  organizations  which 
coordinated  protests,  creating  media  attention  and  disrupting 
social  order.  The  Southern  Christian  Leadership  Conference 
created  social  bonds  between  the  local  organizers,  provided 
internal  strength  as  well  as  a  sense  of  security  and  national  sup- 
port for  its  membership,  and  developed  positive  mental  atti- 
tudes in  the  masses  through  the  charismatic  leadership  of  King. 
History  of  the  Southern  Christian  Leadership 
Conference 

The  Southern  Christian  Leadership  Conference 
(SCLC)  was  inspired  by  the  local  organizations  that  had  coor- 
dinated movements  such  as  bus  boycotts  in  Montgomery, 
Baton  Rouge,  and  Tallahassee  (Fairclough  13).  The  original 
idea  behind  SCLC  was  that  if  there  existed  an  "organization  of 
organizations"  that  the  local  movements  would  receive  extra 
support  and  the  masses  that  participated  in  these  events  could 
be  reassured  that  people  everywhere  supported  their  efforts  and 
were  participating  in  similar  events  to  grant  all  Blacks  the  rights 
they  had  so  long  been  denied  (Fairclough  31). 

The  SCLC  was  a  "mass-based  affiliate"  organization, 
asserts  Aldon  D.  Morris  in  his  book  The  Origins  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Movement  (89).   It  was  mass-based  in  the  respect  that  the 
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people  who  participated  in  the  actual  protests  and  marches  were  not  only  the  upper  eche- 
lon of  Black  society,  additionally  they  were  the  heart  of  the  Black  community  -  the  lower- 
class  unskilled  worker  (Morris  89).  Their  churches  often  organized  the  Black  citizens  who 
participated  in  non-cooperation  activities.  In  tact,  the  Church  played  a  very  significant  role 
in  the  Civil  Rights  Movement  (Lincoln  205).  It  was  through  the  Church  that  the  masses 
were  gathered  together  and  formed  the  common  goal  of  racial  equality  in  America. 

Morris  writes  that  the  nature  of  the  rural  South  prohibited  the  development  of  a 
Black  community  (78).  Blacks  were  separated  geographically,  with  farms  being  miles  apart. 
Also,  White  intimidation  was  also  more  apparent  in  the  country.  Blacks  who  were  thought 
to  be  "out  of  line"  were  denied  credit  in  White-owned  establishments  and  were  sometimes 
visited  by  "Midnight  Vigilantes"  determined  to  keep  Blacks  in  their  place  (Morris  79). 
Even  if  Blacks  could  have  united  themselves  into  an  organized  group,  their  White  neigh- 
bors would  have  intimidated  them. 

The  Church  was  not  as  viable  an  institution  in  rural  communities  either  (Morris 
70).  Small,  poor  congregations  often  could  not  afford  a  full-time  preacher  and  the  minis- 
ter would  have  to  take  a  second  job.  Without  much  of  a  financial  base,  rural  churches  were 
also  unable  to  fund  extravagant  boycotts  or  protect  the  participants  (79). 

In  the  first  half  of  the  twentieth  century,  remarkable  events  occurred  that  made 
churches  conducive  to  holding  such  important  roles.  The  increased  urbanization  and  indus- 
trialization ot  Blacks  granted  a  sense  of  community  and  commonality  that  rural  Blacks  had 
been  unable  to  attain.  For  the  first  time  since  slavery  had  been  abolished  there  were  dense 
populations  ol  Blacks  living  close  to  one  another.  A  sense  of  community  began  to  devel- 
op among  urban  Blacks.  Industrialization  transformed  unskilled  rural  Blacks  into  wage- 
workers  (Morris  79).  Within  the  work  place,  Blacks  witnessed  the  labor  movement  and  its 
discriminatory  nature  as  well  as  the  power  of  organized  struggle  during  the  unionization  of 
industry.  These  exposures  would  prove  to  be  valuable  lessons  for  the  Black  community  as 
time  progressed  (79). 

In  the  city,  Black  churches  flourished.  As  Washington  comments  in  his  book  Black 
Religion,  "The  social  role  of  Negro  churches  is  ot  great  importance  .  .  .whose  members  are 
not  inclined  to  develop  a  distinctive  social  life  in  sororities,  fraternities,  social  clubs,  or  com- 
munity organizations"  (2).  In  addition,  the  congregations  of  these  churches  were  bigger  and 
the  laymen  were  typically  more  financially  stable  than  their  rural  brethren.  These  congre- 
gations could  afford  full-time  ministers  and  eagerly  hired  well-educated  ones.  The  preach- 
ers of  these  metropolitan  congregations  belonged  to  ministerial  alliances  and  through  these 
groups  the  churches  crossed  denominational  lines  and  strengthened  the  bonds  within  Black 
society  (Morris  79).  With  the  money  available  from  the  donations  of  large  congregations, 
the  churches  were  developing  into  instruments  of  great  social  power. 

By  1957  many  local  movements  were  under  way  to  gain  civil  rights  advances 
(Morris  82).  Church  leaders  organized  mass  meetings  to  coordinate  public  boycotts  of 
transportation  systems.  Morris  notes  that  the  reason  these  local  movements  endured  despite 
White  retaliation  is  because  they  were  "rooted  in  community  institutions"  (82).  Some  ot 
the  ministers  that  led  these  movements  maintained  informal  contacts  with  other  ministers 
involved  in  organizing  similar  actions.  There  was  not,  however,  a  formal  institution  to  pro- 
vide support  and  contact  between  the  many  different  community  movements  occurring 
across  the  South. 


Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  in  Montgomery,  Alabama,  as  well  as  Reverend 
Shuttlesworth  of  Birmingham  and  Reverend  Lower  in  Mobile,  realized  the  need  to  for- 
malize contacts  of  movement  leaders  across  the  South  (Morris  82).  At  this  same  time,  three 
Northerners  who  were  active  supporters  of  the  Civil  Rights  Movement  were  coming  to 
the  same  conclusion  (Garrow  84).  Bayard  Rustin,  Ella  Baker,  and  a  White  attorney  named 
Stanley  Levison  had  formed  an  organization  to  assist  in  the  Southern  movements.  The 
group  began  to  organize  a  meeting  of  the  Southern  leaders  in  the  Movement  (84). 

Thus  was  the  beginning  of  the  Southern  Christian  Leadership  Conference.  Many 
leaders  from  all  over  the  South  were  invited  to  meet  in  Atlanta  at  the  church  of  King's  father 
in  January  of  1957.  Most  of  the  participants  were  Black  and  an  overwhelming  majority  of 
them  were  church  leaders  (Garrow  86).  While  the  SCLC  agreed  that  they  would  accept 
any  help  that  was  offered  by  Whites,  indigenous  Black  clergymen  led  the  organization  from 
the  start  (Morris  83). 

The  group  decided  that  it  was  necessary  to  focus  their  efforts  on  issues  that  were 
important  to  the  masses,  since  it  was  these  that  gathered  the  most  collective  support  and  the 
greatest  amount  of  action  (Garrow  85-6).  It  was  also  pointed  out  that  the  local  protest 
movements  marked  a  new  era  of  non-violent  mass  confrontation;  non-violence  was  stressed 
from  the  beginning  (Garrow  86).  However,  the  big  decision  of  the  first  meeting  was  how 
to  organize  this  new  group.  It  was  agreed  upon  that  the  local  movements  had  not  erupted 
spontaneously  but  were  rather  well  planned  events  sponsored  by  well-established  institu- 
tions. In  the  working  papers  of  the  meeting  it  was  stated  that,  "The  campaign  is  based  on 
the  most  stable  social  institution  in  the  Negro  culture  -  the  church,"  (Morris  85). 
Therefore,  instead  of  reorganizing  an  efficient  system  that  already  had  a  massive  support 
structure,  the  SCLC  decided  to  base  its  membership  in  organizations  that  could  become 
part  of  the  SCLC  with  a  twenty-five  dollar  donation  (Fairclough  33)  and  a  promise  to  par- 
ticipate in  "direct  action  protests"  (Morris  90). 
SCLC's  Role  in  the  Movement 

The  Southern  Christian  Leadership  Conference  wanted  to  take  the  success  of  the 
Montgomery  bus  boycotts  all  across  the  South.  The  SCLC  decided  that  transportation  inte- 
gration would  be  their  first  focus.  After  seeing  what  had  happened  in  Montgomery, 
though,  many  cities  did  not  want  to  suffer  through  long  boycotts.  Cities  including  New 
Orleans,  Atlanta,  Mobile,  Memphis,  Baton  Rouge,  and  Savannah  complied  with  court- 
ordered  desegregation  without  long  boycotts  (Fairclough  43).  In  larger  cities  like  Miami, 
it  was  difficult  to  arrange  alternative  transportation  to  the  bus  system  and  Blacks  did  not 
constitute  a  large  enough  part  of  the  population  for  boycotts  to  be  effective  (43).  The  only 
two  bus  boycotts  of  any  length  were  in  Tallahassee  and  Rockhill,  so  the  SCLC  quickly 
changed  its  focus  to  voter  registration  (44). 

The  Voter  Registration  Drive,  designed  by  Rustin  and  Levin,  planned  to  organize 
city  and  county  committees  to  run  voting  clinics  and  encourage  people  to  register  to  vote 
(44).  The  SCLC  also  wanted  these  local  committees  to  collect  evidence  they  found  of 
"deliberate  disenfranchisement"  of  Blacks  to  be  presented  to  the  Civil  Rights  Commission 
(49).  On  February  12,  1958,  the  SCLC  launched  its  Crusade  for  Citizenship  in  20  cities. 
Unfortunately,  the  SCLC  lacked  the  staff,  funds,  and  internal  organization  necessary  to 
make  the  Crusade  successful.  A  network  of  the  local  committees  was  needed  to  coordinate 
all  the  efforts  and  the  new  Southern  Christian  Leadership  Conference  was  unable  to  pro- 
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vide  such  leadership  while  they  still  lacked  a  clear  strategy  (48). 

In  To  Redeem  the  Soul  of  America,  Fairclough  concludes  that  the  SCLC's  lack  of 
impact  before  1960  stemmed  from  the  lack  ol  funds,  internal  organization,  and  organiza- 
tion amongst  the  local  affiliates  and  their  leaders  as  well  as  the  reluctance  ol  Blacks  in  gen- 
eral to  embrace  direct  action.  The  sit-ins  ol  the  1960's  helped  revive  the  Southern  Christian 
Leadership  Conference  and  spur  its  later  success  (Peake  66).  The  SCLC  quickly  learned 
that  students  were  more  willing  to  get  involved  in  direct  action  tactics,  such  as  sit-ins,  and 
that  the  best  way  to  get  Black  adults  involved  in  protests  was  to  first  involve  youth 
(Fairclough  5).  As  college  students  across  the  South  began  participating  in  sit-ins  at  lunch 
counters  and  CORE  activists  initiated  the  Freedom  Rides  to  Mississippi,  the  SCLC  was 
able  to  participate  in  the  vital  movements  ol  the  early  1960's  without  having  to  coordinate 
them  (Fairclough  57).  The  SCLC  did  get  to  bask  in  the  limelight  of  these  successes  espe- 
cially through  Martin  Luther  King  whose  notoriety  lent  credibility  to  the  Freedom  Rides 
and  the  new  SNCC  activities. 

The  SCLC  also  profited  during  the  early  60's  from  the  leadership  of  its  new  exec- 
utive director,  Wyatt  Walker.  Although  the  SCLC  had  several  directors  prior  to  Walker,  none 
were  quite  so  capable  of  undertaking  such  a  new  and  demanding  position.  Ella  Baker  had 
adequately  served  as  acting  executive  director  many  times,  but  the  Board  of  Directors  was 
anxious  to  see  a  churchman  assume  the  position  (Morris  255-6).  Walker's  leadership  was 
one  of  the  factors  that  would  contribute  to  the  SCLC's  later  success. 

During  1961,  the  SCLC  had  two  major  victories:  their  Citizenship  Education 
Program  and  participation  in  the  Freedom  Rides  Coordinating  Committee.  The 
Citizenship  Education  Program  was  aimed  at  encouraging  Black  voter  registration,  but 
unlike  the  SCLC's  first  voter  drive,  CEP  was  organized.  The  CEP  developed,  from  expe- 
rience with  the  Highlander  Folk  School,  methods  to  teach  literacy,  register  voters,  and  teach 
organizational  techniques  useful  in  direct  action  protests  (Fairclough  68).  The  first  CEP 
class  was  held  at  the  Dorchester  Center  in  July  1961  (69).  The  classes  were  successful  in 
educating  Blacks  for  the  purpose  of  voter  registration  and  it  was  hoped  that  the  "graduates" 
would  take  what  they  learned  to  their  communities  and  start  similar  programs  across  the 
South  (69).    The  CEP  was  one  of  the  SCLC's  first  well-organized  campaigns. 

Also,  in  1961,  King  and  Walker  agreed  to  sit  on  the  Freedom  Rides  Coordinating 
Committee.  The  Committee's  goal  was  to  expand  the  Freedom  Rides  and  fill  up  the  jails 
in  Montgomery  and  Jackson.  The  Committee  was  able  to  help  the  Freedom  Rides  con- 
tinue after  much  opposition  from  Montgomery  officials  (Fairclough  81).  When  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  issued  a  statement  forbidding  racial  segregation  and  dis- 
crimination, the  SCL  could  share  some  of  the  victory  since  both  King  and  Walker  were  on 
the  Committee  (82).  Though,  the  SCLC  was  not  responsible  for  initiating  the  Rides 
Committee,  it  received  credit  for  it  success  and  helped  promote  its  name  among  protesters. 
Despite  the  problems  that  the  SCLC  had  early  on,  it  still  provided  a  great  service  to  local 
movement  centers.  Morris  points  out  that  one  of  the  great  early  contributions  of  the  SCLC 
was  to  provide  a  means  by  which  local  movement  leaders  could  create  "deep  social  bonds" 
(94).  During  meetings  of  the  Southern  Christian  Leadership  Conference  there  would  be 
a  time  of  meaningful  "mutual  sharing."  One  leader  would  discuss  the  successes  and  diffi- 
culties he  was  facing  and  his  peers  were  given  the  opportunity  to  hear  and  learn  from  his 
experiences.    Problems  that  may  have  seemed  insurmountable  were  placed  in  perspective 
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when  seen  in  the  light  of  other  movements  across  the  South.  Morris  claims  that  "face-to- 
face  interactions  among  local  protest  groups  diminished  the  opposition's  etfectiveness  by 
minimizing  the  potency  of  its  tactics"  (95). 

Another  way  that  the  SCLC  helped  with  the  Civil  Rights  Movement  was  it  pro- 
vided a  sense  of  strength,  security,  and  national  support  for  its  membership  groups.  Despite 
the  internal  problems  the  SCLC  faced,  people  were  more  willing  to  support  local  move- 
ments just  knowing  that  they  were  a  part  of  something  bigger  and  connected  to  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr.  (Morris  95).  Many  local  leaders  including  the  Reverends  Shuttlesworth 
and  Lowery  agreed  that  the  support  and  national  backing  that  the  SCLC  provided  was  nec- 
essary for  the  success  of  their  local  governments.  Supporters  of  the  local  movements  could 
celebrate  the  other  movements  in  the  South  because  through  the  group,  they  were  a  part 
of  it.  Not  only  was  the  national  backing  important  for  increasing  support  of  the  Black 
community,  the  White  community  also  recognized  the  name  of  the  SCLC  and  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr.  The  White  community  also  realized  that  these  names  carried  weight  in  the 
South,  for  as  Reverend  Lowery  commented: 

...the  white  folks  in  the  community  knew  that  when  you  [an  SCLC  leader]  spoke, 
you  didn't  just  speak  for  yourself,  that  you  had  some  supporters  around  the  South, 
around  the  country  (95-6). 

The  Southern  Christian  Leadership  Conference  also  developed  positive  mental  atti- 
tudes in  the  masses  with  the  help  of  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr. 's  charismatic  leadership.  Morris 
hypothesizes  that  "people's  attitudes  are  heavily  shaped  by  the  institutions  with  which  they 
are  affiliated"  (96).  By  affiliating  with  the  Southern  Christian  Leadership  Conference 
through  the  Church  or  a  civic  organization,  Blacks  could  associate  themselves  with  King, 
the  most  notable  figure  of  the  Civil  Rights  Movement.  Especially  after  the  success  of  the 
Birmingham  movement.  King's  name  was  one  that  most  Blacks  deeply  respected. 

One  of  the  Southern  Christian  Leadership  Conference's  most  successful  projects 
was  Operation  Breadbasket  (Peake  108).  Operation  Breadbasket  sought  to  "bring  bread, 
money,  and  income  into  the  baskets  of  blacks  and  poor  people,"  according  to  Reverend 
Abernathy,  the  secretary-treasurer  of  SCLC  and  King's  successor  as  President  after  his  assas- 
sination (qtd.  in  Peake  108).  The  SCLC  put  pressure  on  local  businesses  to  improve  their 
hiring  practices  for  Blacks  as  well  as  attempted  to  encourage  the  use  of  Black  manufactured 
products  and  the  solicitation  of  Black  owned  businesses.  Operation  Breadbasket  was  suc- 
cessful in  many  cities  including  Charlotte,  Birmingham,  and  Chicago,  where  Jesse  Jackson 
headed  the  efforts  (Peake  109). 

The  event  that  the  SCLC  is  probably  most  famous  for  though,  is  the  Birmingham 
campaign.  Thomas  Peake  in  his  book,  Keeping  the  Dream  Alive,  writes  that  Birmingham  was 
intended  "to  strike  a  damaging  blow  to  the  whole  structure  of  southern  segregationism" 
(112).  The  whole  world  watched  as  dogs  and  water  hoses  were  turned  on  protesters.  King's 
arrest  and  his  'Letter  from  a  Birmingham  Jail"  also  brought  national  attention  on  the 
Birmingham  campaign.  President  Kennedy  sent  the  Assistant  Attorney  General  to 
Birmingham  to  help  with  the  negotiation  process  in  Birmingham  (Peake  125).  With  the 
jails  full  and  the  streets  still  packed  with  marchers,  a  compromise  settlement  was  reached 
between  King  and  his  men  and  White  leaders  of  Birmingham  on  May  9,  1963  (Peake  126). 


Though  the  actual  settlement  in  Birmingham  was  a  compromise  of  the  original  goals  of  the 
campaign,  the  SCLC  had  succeeded  in  beginning  desegregation.  The  feeling  of  success  may 
have  been  a  little  premature  considering  that  no  official  representative  from  the  city  had 
been  part  of  the  negotiations,  most  people  felt  that  the  Birmingham  campaign  had  been 
successful  (Peake  127).  The  fact  that  President  Kennedy  sent  a  civil  rights  bill  to  Congress 
on  June  19  seemed  to  confirm  the  SCLC's  success.  To  some  more  militant  Blacks,  though, 
King  and  thus  the  SCLC,  was  becoming  too  accommodationist  (Garrow  260). 

The  March  on  Washington  had  been  in  the  works  before  Kennedy  announced  his 
proposal  for  a  civil  rights  bill,  but  with  this  new  announcement,  the  march  would  be 
focused  on  creating  attention  on  the  bill  (Fairclough  150).  The  March  on  Washington 
would  attempt  to  gam  support  from  the  organized  Catholic,  Protestant,  and  Jewish  faiths  to 
help  lobby  for  the  passage  of  the  civil  rights  bill  in  Congress  (Fairclough  153).  While  many 
believe  that  the  March  on  Washington  had  little  effect  on  Congress,  it  did  unite  the  civil 
rights  movement  with  White  churches  and  presented  to  the  nation  a  determined,  nonvio- 
lent, large  group  of  sympathizers  (153).  Perhaps  the  most  memorable  outcome  of  the 
march,  though,  was  King's  "I  Have  a  Dream"  speech.  From  that  moment  forward,  those 
words  have  come  to  symbolize  King's  and  the  SCLC's  mission:  that  one  day  they  "shall  be 
able  to  transform  the  j angling  discords  of  our  nation  into  a  beautiful  symphony  ol  broth- 
erhood" (qtd.  In  Peake  417). 
A  Suggestion  for  the  Future  of  the  SCLC 

Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.'s  assassination  marked  yet  another  turning  point  in  the 
Southern  Christian  Leadership  Conference.  King's  charismatic  leadership  and  notoriety 
had  been  one  of  the  strengths  of  the  SCLC.  With  his  death,  the  SCLC  inherited  new  prob- 
lems. Not  only  had  the  two  most  visible  victories  in  the  Civil  Rights  Movement  already 
been  won  with  the  Civil  Right  Act  and  the  Voting  Rights  bill,  but  now  the  SCLC  also 
lacked  association  with  a  big  name  like  King's. 

Dr.  Ralph  Abernathy  was  King's  handpicked  successor  to  the  presidency  ol  the 
SCLC.  Abernathy  served  as  President  from  1968  until  1977  when  he  resigned  to  campaign 
for  congressional  office  (Peake  320).  Dr.  Joseph  Lowery,  who  had  served  as  chairman  of  the 
board,  took  over  and  was  elected  to  the  presidency  at  the  next  convention  (Peake  323).  Dr. 
Lowery  served  as  President  of  the  SCLC  until  1996  when  King's  son,  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King,  III  became  the  fourth  President  of  the  Southern  Christian  Leadership  Conference. 
According  to  an  article  in  Black  News  Today,  the  SCLC's  Board  of  Directors  elected  King  in 
November.  He  is  also  the  only  member  of  the  King  family  to  have  held  elected  office;  he 
was  on  the  Fulton  County  Commission  from  1987  to  1993  (9). 

In  the  years  since  his  father's  death,  the  SCLC  has  had  the  difficult  task  of  redesign- 
ing its  organization  without  the  strength  of  its  figurehead.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  was  the 
Southern  Christian  Leadership  Conference  in  the  public's  eyes  (Fairclough  50).  Without 
King's  charismatic  leadership,  the  SCLC  had  to  turn  to  more  collective  and  cooperative 
leadership  in  the  past  thirty  years  (Peake  303).  With  Martin  Luther  King,  III  coming  to 
office,  I  believe  that  the  SCLC  should  try  to  build  up  the  King  name  again  and  use  it  to 
revitalize  the  organization. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  SCLC  has  been  stagnant  since  King's  assassination.  On 
the  contrary,  the  SCLC  has  tried  various  programs  to  further  the  struggle  for  Black  equal- 
ity in  the  United  States.    In  the  1970's  the  SCLC  focused  on  issues  of  America's  poor  as 


well  as  concerns  for  peace  (Peake  418).  King's  anti- Vietnam  War  campaign  and  the  Poor 
People's  Campaign  were  ideas  that  the  SCLC  continued  after  his  death  (Lincoln,  Race 
247).  In  the  80's,  as  Peake  writes,  the  SCLC's  programs  "sought  to  preserve  the  black  fam- 
ily, black  colleges,  and  black  business  as  essential  elements  of  their  culture  and  political  lever- 
age" (390).  The  relatively  new  group  SCLC/ WOMEN  (Women's  Organizational 
Movement  for  Equality  Now  started  in  1979)  has  implemented  several  programs  to  meet 
these  aims,  especially  programs  for  Black  women  and  families  (391). 

The  SCLC,  then,  is  not  an  organization  that  died  with  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr. 
However,  the  SCLC  has  stepped  out  of  the  limelight.  I  believe  that  the  SCLC  has  a  unique 
opportunity  to  capitalize  on,  now  that  the  King  name  will  be  once  again  associated  with 
the  SCLC.  I  conclude  with  a  proposal  for  the  future  of  the  Southern  Christian  Leadership 
Conference.  First  of  all,  I  recognize  that  the  roots  of  the  SCLC  are  local  Black  churches. 
I  believe  that  much  of  the  SCLC's  success  can  be  contributed  to  the  local  movements  that 
began  before  the  SCLC  moved  in.  I  think  that  Black  churches  and  local  civic  groups 
should  begin  focusing  their  time  and  money  on  setting  up  scholarship  funds  for  students  in 
their  church  community.  I  believe  that  one  of  the  most  pressing  issues  for  the  Black  com- 
munity is  higher  education.  In  a  world  where  a  college  degree  is  becoming  more  and  more 
of  a  necessity  for  a  good  job,  sending  qualified  Black  students  to  college  becomes  a  bigger 
issue.  I  believe  that  the  time  to  implement  this  plan  is  now,  when  the  new  SCLC  president 
can  adopt  this  as  his  new  agenda. 

As  one  part  of  this  plan,  I  think  the  Reverend  King  should  start  a  tour  of  college 
campuses  speaking  on  the  importance  of  higher  education  and  campus  diversity.  I  also 
believe  that  King  should  not  restrict  his  appearances  to  historically  Black  colleges  and  state- 
funded  universities.  I  think  that  King  should  try  to  speak  at  many  small,  private  schools  that 
tend  to  have  fewer  minority  students  enrolled.  I  think  that  King  will  have  many  invitations 
to  speak  at  campuses,  especially  on  his  father's  birthday  and  throughout  February,  Black 
History  Month.  If  at  all  possible,  it  would  be  wonderful  publicity  for  King  to  meet  with 
President  to  discuss  the  future  of  government  spending  and  tax  cuts  in  education.  The  more 
public  exposure  tor  this  nationally  recognized  name,  the  better. 

The  SCLC's  role  in  this  scholarship  campaign  will  be  to  build  national  interest  in 
the  campaign  through  King's  appearances  and  in  press  conferences.  Also,  the  SCLC  should 
provide  information  for  its  affiliates  on  how  to  set  up  local  scholarships.  The  SCLC's  cam- 
paign would  not  attempt  to  compete  with  the  United  Negro  College  Fund.  Unlike  the 
United  Negro  College  Fund,  the  scholarship  monies  would  not  be  solicited  from  business- 
es in  the  community  and  there  would  be  no  member  colleges.  The  SCLC  scholarship  funds 
could  be  used  towards  tuition  at  any  university  or  college. 

For  example,  all  the  member  churches  of  the  Alabama  Christian  Movement  for 
Human  Rights  would  collect  a  special  offering  once  a  month  for  the  scholarship  fund.  In 
addition  to  this  offering,  each  church  could  have  special  fundraising  efforts  specifically  for 
raising  scholarship  money.  All  of  these  funds  would  be  handed  over  to  the  AMCHR  to  be 
invested.  Students  from  the  Birmingham  area  churches  that  were  ACMHR  members 
would  be  eligible  to  compete  for  the  scholarship.  A  panel  of  teachers  and  community  lead- 
ers would  select  the  scholarship  winner  to  eliminate  the  possibility  of  the  scholarship  always 
going  to  a  student  from  a  church  that  contributes  the  most  money  to  the  scholarship. 

In  addition  to  helping  worthy  students  have  an  opportunity  to  further  their  educa- 
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tion,  the  SCLC's  scholarship  campaign  could  help  bring  new  affiliates  to  the  organization. 
More  churches  and  civic  organizations  would  want  to  be  a  part  of  the  local  affiliates  such 
as  ACMHR  in  order  to  be  eligible  for  scholarships.  The  SCLC,  then,  must  also  work  to 
reorganize  its  old  affiliate  structure.  At  least  every  state  of  the  South,  if  not  every  metro- 
politan area,  would  need  to  have  an  SCLC  affiliate.  Rural  churches  could  affiliate  with  the 
nearest  SCLC  member.  As  the  program  evolves,  some  of  the  money  raised  for  the  local 
scholarships  should  be  sent  to  the  SCLC  to  set  up  a  Southern  Christian  Leadership 
Conference  Scholarship,  a  competitive  scholarship  given  to  one  of  the  local  scholarship 
winners  on  the  basis  of  outstanding  merit  determined  by  academic  standing,  leadership 
potential,  and  a  rigorous  interview  process. 

Martin  Luther  King,  III  taking  over  his  father's  old  position  has  brought  the 
Southern  Christian  Leadership  Conference  some  national  attention  lately.  I  think  that  the 
SCLC  should  capitalize  on  the  media's  interest  in  the  SCLC's  future  and  launch  a  new 
campaign.  A  scholarship  campaign  complements  one  of  the  most  pressing  issues  in 
America,  the  issue  of  funding  higher  education.  Human  rights  and  racial  equality  are  issues 
that  will  be  better  served  by  a  well-educated  public.  Smaller  numbers  of  minority  students 
enrolling  in  many  universities  is  a  pressing  a  popular  issue  right  now.  The  SCLC  should  use 
the  media's  interest  in  King's  role  in  the  SCLC  and  media  interest  in  minority  enrollment 
figures  to  redefine  the  SCLC  place  in  the  1990's. 

In  the  Southern  Christian  Leadership  Conference's  heyday,  it  was  an  organization 
that  organized  local  civil  rights  movements,  provided  support  tor  its  affiliates,  and  developed 
confidence  in  the  masses  through  the  charismatic  leadership  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr. 
The  SCLC  developed  in  reaction  to  various  local  movements  and  attempted  to  strengthen 
autonomous  groups  by  organizing  them  together  loosely.  I  believe  that  for  the  SCLC  to 
regain  a  place  of  prominence  it  needs  to  look  to  its  past.  Martin  Luther  King,  III  is  not  his 
father,  but  I  think  that  by  using  his  name,  he  can  bring  popular  focus  back  on  the  SCLC. 
The  era  of  direct  action  is  over  with  the  passage  of  the  Civil  Rights  Bill  and  the  Voting 
Rights  Bill.  The  SCLC  must  redirect  its  focus  then,  and  I  believe  that  a  scholarship  fund 
tor  worthy  Black  students  could  be  the  next  direction  for  the  Conference.  A  popular  leader, 
media  attention,  and  local  efforts  were  essential  elements  in  the  SCLC's  past  successes  and 
should  be  utilized  again  to  make  it  a  thriving  organization  of  the  1990's. 
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Operation  New 
Birmingham's  Experience: 
Community  Leadership  in 
Downtown  Development 
and  Race  Relations 


MICHAEL  CALVERT 


Community  leadership  involves  taking  the  initiative, 
attracting  followers,  maintaining  the  initiative,  and  institutional- 
izing change  in  our  community.  Operation  New 
Birmingham's  history  shows  how  leadership  emerged  and 
evolved  in  the  areas  of  downtown  development  and  race  rela- 
tions. 

In  the  late  1950s,  new  stores  with  acres  ot  free  parking 
were  developed  at  Eastwood  Mall  on  the  periphery  of  the  City. 
On  US  280,  office  buildings  were  erected  in  a  park-like  setting 
in  one  of  the  country's  first  office  parks.  Shopping  centers  and 
suburban  office  parks  proliferated  around  Birmingham  and 
other  cities  across  the  country.  Downtowns  everywhere  were 
faced  with  a  major  challenge. 

Vincent  Townsend,  Business  Manager  for  The 
Birmingham  News,  and  the  downtown  merchants  recognized 
that  the  traditional  dominance  of  downtown  could  no  longer 
be  taken  for  granted.  The  Birmingham  Area  Chamber  ot 
Commerce,  then  controlled  by  U.  S.  Steel  and  other  major 
manufacturers,  did  not  respond  adequately  to  the  concerns  of 
Townsend  and  his  followers.  Accordingly,  they  founded  the 
Birmingham  Downtown  Improvement  Association  in  1957. 

Townsend  was  a  leader  who  took  the  initiative  to 
address  a  community  concern:  the  viability  of  downtown.  To 
some  extent,  Townsend  was  joining  with  major  downtown 
advertisers  in  combating  upstart  competition,  but  he  also 
brought  to  bear  his  formidable  personal  resources  and  those  of 
The  Birmingham  News  to  this  effort  because  he  believed  in  the 
intrinsic  value  of  a  healthy  downtown  as  a  symbol  of  growth 
and  prosperity  for  the  entire  community.  Vincent  Townsend's 
civic  pride  in  downtown  was  clearly  in  the  American  tradition 
of  "boosterism." 

Townsend's  new  organization  attracted  many  followers 
who  shared  his  civic  pride  in  downtown,  and  the  fledgling 
organization  addressed  perennial  downtown  issues  related  to 


Since  the  10,60's  the 
diffusion  of  power  from  a 
small  group  of  business 
leaders  to  a  broader  circle  of 
business  people  and  interested 
citizens  is  demonstrated  by  the 
recent  history  of  downtown 
development  efforts  in  the 
City  of  Birmingham. 
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access,  parking,  amenities,  etc.  Townsend  combined  the  resources  of  The  Birmingham  News 
(including  favorable  coverage  of  his  downtown  improvement  efforts)  with  efforts  by  lead- 
ing businessmen  and  cooperation  of  the  city  government  to  strengthen  downtown. 

In  1963,  however,  downtown  faced  a  new  challenge  from  Reverend  Fred 
Shuttlesworth,  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  and  the  Civil  Rights  Movement.  Downtown 
was  the  focus  of  the  protests.  Bull  Conner's  City  Hall  was  the  destination  of  the  marches, 
which  began  at  the  16th  Street  Baptist  Church.  Lunch  counters  at  Newberry's  Five  and 
Dime  Store  and  other  downtown  stores  were  the  site  of  sit-ins  by  students  from 
Birmingham's  historically  African- American  Miles  College. 

Downtown  businessmen  were  concerned  about  the  impact  upon  their  businesses. 
Their  most  affluent  customers,  particularly  women  shoppers,  began  to  shun  downtown. 
The  potential  for  violence,  loss  of  life  and  property,  and  insurrection  was  palpable,  but  busi- 
ness leaders  could  hardly  appeal  to  a  city  government  which  was  clearly  part  of  the  prob- 
lem. In  any  case,  with  few  exceptions,  the  business  community  had  largely  watched  Bull 
Conner  from  afar  with  bemused  detachment,  and  they  had  little  influence  with  the  former 
baseball  announcer. 

Vincent  Townsend,  department  store  owners  Richard  Pizitz,  and  Emil  Hess,  Rotary 
Chairman  Sidney  Smyer,  and  others  became  actively  involved  in  etlorts  to  mediate  the 
issues  raised  by  Civil  Rights  leaders.  They  furtively  participated  in  meetings  that  were  ille- 
gal under  ordinances  adopted  by  Bull  Conner's  Commission.  They  forged  alliances  with 
the  steel  workers'  union  and  the  Kennedy  Administration.  Liberal  Democratic  politicians 
and  labor  lawyers,  like  Buddy  Cooper,  were  hardly  natural  allies  for  the  businessmen  of  the 
Birmingham  Downtown  Improvement  Association,  but  the  situation  required  new  initia- 
tives and  they  provided  this  leadership. 

Much  of  the  impetus  tor  efforts  to  mediate  the  Civil  Rights  Movement's  con- 
frontation with  Bull  Conner's  Commission  was  motivated  by  economic  self  interest;  how- 
ever, some  leaders,  notably  Emil  Hess  and  Richard  Pizitz,  were  also  guided  by  strong  moral 
feelings  about  the  evils  of  discrimination  and  racism.  Another  example  of  the  role  of  civic 
pride  is  illustrated  by  the  often-told  story  of  the  embarrassment  experienced  by  Sidney 
Smyer  and  other  local  business  leaders  in  Japan  on  a  Rotary  trip  when  newspapers  showed 
Bull  Conner's  dogs  menacing  marchers  and  fire  hoses  blasting  children  on  the  front  page  of 
newspapers  in  Japan  and  around  the  world.  Smyer  and  other  business  leaders  returned  to 
Birmingham  determined  to  provide  leadership  to  resolve  the  unseemly  crisis. 

Under  the  leadership  of  DavidVann,  the  business  community's  chief  negotiator.  Bull 
Connor  and  the  Commission  form  of  government  were  rejected  by  the  voters  on  three 
occasions  to  create  the  more  open  Mayor-Council  form  of  government.  In  1968  an 
African-American  Civil  Rights  attorney,  Arthur  Shores,  began  nine  years  of  service  on  the 
City  Council.  In  the  late  '60s  the  Birmingham  Downtown  Improvement  Association  was 
renamed  Operation  New  Birmingham  and  it  established  the  Community  Affairs 
Committee  (CAC),  an  integrated  group  led  by  Dr.  Lucius  Pitts,  President  of  Miles  College, 
and  Cecil  Bauer,  Chairman  of  Southern  Bell,  a  major  employer  in  Birmingham.  ONB's 
Community  Affairs  Committee  coordinated  desegregation  of  Birmingham.  Department 
stores,  banks,  city  government,  and  most  components  of  the  community  were  legally  inte- 
grated, although  subtle  forms  of  bias  and  discrimination  continue  to  this  day. 
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In  the  1970s,  Operation  New  Birmingham  provided  leadership  in  downtown 
development  as  well  as  desegregation.  Birmingham  Green  was  constructed;  the 
Birmingham  Park  Authority  was  created,  and  downtown  improved  through  various  initia- 
tives. During  the  70s,  however,  it  became  apparent  that  community  leadership  could  no 
longer  be  exercised  solely  by  the  initiatives  of  businessmen  like  Vincent  Townsend.  No 
longer  could  a  roomful  of  key  business  leaders  make  decisions  for  the  community.  Their 
power  was  never  absolute,  but  by  the  1970s  it  had  begun  to  erode  significantly,  as  power 
became  diffused  through  many  groups  within  the  coalitions  and  alliances. 

A  new  style  ot  participatory  planning  and  decision  making  led  to  more  open  pro- 
cedures tor  development  plans  and  programs.  Public  meetings  and  forums,  public  hearings 
and  community  review  procedures  became  common.  When  the  1991  City  Center  Master 
Plan  was  developed  by  ONB  and  the  City,  there  were  dozens  of  planning  meetings  where 
experts  in  transportation,  housing,  real  estate  development,  etc.  were  brought  into  public 
forums  to  help  interested  citizens  formulate  their  ideas  for  the  future  of  the  City  Center. 
Access  to  the  planning  process  is  now  open  to  all  interested  citizens.  Leaders  emerge  and 
become  recognized  as  a  result  of  their  interest,  commitment,  and  abilities.  Many  leaders 
become  identified  with  a  particular  aspect  of  the  City  Center.  For  instance,  some  leaders 
have  a  passion  for  the  arts  and  others  are  interested  in  transportation. 

In  the  late  80's,  an  ONB  task  force  introduced  loft  apartments  to  Birmingham 
which  led  to  several  hundred  lott  apartments  and  condominiums  developed  in  the  City 
Center  in  the  90's.  Another  task  force  convinced  downtown  property  owners  to  assess 
themselves  to  fund  a  security  force  which  patrols  the  sidewalks  from  7:00  am  until  mid- 
night. Yet  another  task  force  organized  an  art  show  in  Linn  Park  16  years  ago  which  has 
become  one  of  the  premier  art  shows  in  the  Southeast:  the  Magic  City  Art  Connection.  All 
of  these  task  forces  require  leadership,  but  it  is  decentralized  and  focused  on  areas  of  inter- 
est and  knowledge. 

Operation  New  Birmingham  has  a  large  Community  Board  which  brings  togeth- 
er leaders  from  the  many  groups  and  organizations  with  an  interest  in  the  future  of  the  City 
Center  and  racial  harmony.  These  citizens  continue  to  believe  in  the  civic  pride  that 
Vincent  Townsend  and  his  contemporaries  felt  so  strongly,  by  providing  community  lead- 
ership in  building  a  strong  City  Center  and  a  better  Birmingham. 
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January  28,  1986  was  destined  to  be  an  unforgettable 
day  in  NASA  history  because  NASA  was  sending  a  civilian  into 
space  on  the  shuttle  Challenger.  However,  this  historic  day  did 
not  unfold  as  was  planned.  At  1 1:39:13  a.m.  (EST), just  73  sec- 
onds after  the  space  shuttle  Challenger  lifted  off  from  Kennedy 
Space  Center  in  Cape  Canaveral,  Florida,  its  journey  abruptly 
ended  in  a  tragic  explosion,  sending  all  seven  crewmembers  to 
their  death,  including  New  Hampshire  school  teacher,  Christa 
McAuliff.  In  the  investigations  that  followed,  the  Presidential 
Commission  reached  two  conclusions.  One,  the  explosion  was 
caused  by  the  failure  of  the  O-ring  in  the  Solid  Rocket  Booster 
to  seal  correctly  due  to  cold  temperatures  before  the  lift-off. 
Two,  the  decision-making  process,  from  the  earliest  stage  years 
prior  to  the  launch  and  all  the  way  through  the  night  before  the 
launch,  was  seriously  flawed  (Maier,  1998). 

Over  two  decades  ago,  Irving  Janis  coined  the  term 
"groupthink"  to  facilitate  in  our  understanding  of  group  deci- 
sion-making. Groupthink  refers  to  "a  mode  of  thinking  that 
people  engage  in  when  they  are  deeply  involved  in  a  cohesive 
in-group,  when  the  members'  striving  lor  unanimity  override 
their  motivation  to  realistically  appraise  alternative  courses  ol 
action"  (Moorhead,  Ference,  &  Neck,  1991,  pg.  539).  Jams' 
model  ol  groupthink  has  been  used  numerous  times  to  explain 
why  laulty  decision-making  has  occurred.  There  are  three  pri- 
mary antecedent  conditions  that  contribute  to  groupthink:  a 
highly  cohesive  group,  leader  preference  for  a  certain  decision, 
and  insulation  of  the  group  from  qualified  outside  opinions. 
These  three  conditions  then  lead  to  groupthink  symptoms, 
which  result  in  decision-making  defects.  Other  psychologists 
have  added  dimensions  to  Janis'  original  model  to  create  a 
revised  groupthink  framework.  They  believe  that  other  condi- 
tions, labeled  moderate  variables,  play  important  roles  in  the 
development  of  groupthink.  The  moderate  variables,  time  and 
leadership,  determine  when  antecedent  conditions  lead  to 
groupthink  symptoms  (Neck  &:  Moorhead,  1995).  The 
Presidential  Commission  concluded  that  the  Challenger  disas- 
ter resulted  from  flawed  decision-making,  which  can  be 
explained  by  the  revised  groupthink  framework.  Another 
dimension  should  be  added  to  the  moderate  variable  leadership 
in  the  revised  groupthink  model:  leadership  in  one  group  can 
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affect  the  leadership  in  another,  thereby  causing  different,  perhaps  fatal,  outcomes  in  the 
decision  making  process. 

The  24  hour  period  proceeding  the  launching  ot  the  Challenger,  in  which  the  deci- 
sion making  process  of  whether  to  launch  or  not,  is  when  groupthink  occurred.  Jams  and 
others  agree  that  there  are  three  antecedent  conditions  that  contribute  to  groupthink:  insu- 
lation ot  the  group  from  qualified  outside  opinions,  a  highly  cohesive  group,  and  leader 
preference  for  a  certain  decision  (Moorhead  et  al.,  1991).  The  first  aspect  is  insulation  of 
the  group  from  qualified  outside  opinions.  The  senior  managers  at  Morton  Thiokol,  the 
maker  of  the  Solid  Rocket  Booster,  and  the  management  at  Marshall  Space  Flight  Center, 
had  access  to  the  opinions  of  the  engineers  who  had  developed  the  O-ring  on  the  boost- 
er. However,  neither  management  team  had  outside  experts  to  consult  with  about  the  rec- 
ommendation to  delay  the  launch.  Marshall  could  have  consulted  with  numerous  other 
rocket  booster  companies  to  see  if  this  claim  was  true.  However,  neither  Marshall  nor 
Morton  Thiokol  took  this  opportunity  or  looked  for  other  venues  of  support  and  were 
therefore  insulated  from  all  outside  experts. 

The  second  antecedent  condition  is  a  highly  cohesive  group.  The  engineers  and 
management  at  Morton  Thiokol  had  worked  together  for  years;  the  management  at 
Marshall  was  also  founded  upon  years  ot  working  together.  Past  work  experience  had  led 
to  strong  ties  among  the  management  team  at  Morton  Thiokol  and  Marshall.  When  mak- 
ing a  monumental  decision  as  to  whether  or  not  to  launch  a  space  shuttle,  it  is  implicitly 
understood  that  the  group  must  be  in  agreement  with  their  recommendation  and  line  of 
reasoning.  The  last  aspect  of  antecedent  conditions  is  leader  preference.  Larry  Mulloy,  the 
top  manager  at  Marshall,  made  clear  his  opinion  to  launch  even  in  the  face  of  opposition 
from  Morton  Thiokol  engineers  and  managers  (Moorhead  et  al.,  1991). 

Jams  concludes  that  if  the  three  antecedent  conditions  exist,  then  they  will  lead  to 
groupthink  symptoms.  He  never  directly  discusses  leadership  style  as  an  aspect  in  faulty 
decision-making.  However,  other  psychologists  have  determined  that  leadership  style  is  a 
"moderate  variable,"  meaning  that  it  will  determine  when  antecedent  conditions  lead  to 
groupthink  symptoms  (Neck  &  Moorhead,  1995).  Depending  on  the  leader,  his/her  style 
could  either  initiate  or  prevent  groupthink.  Therefore,  a  leader's  style  and  preference  are 
two  very  important  aspects  ot  groups  and  their  behavior.  The  newly  proposed  revision  to 
the  leadership  variable  is  that  when  two  groups  are  trying  to  reach  a  decision,  the  leader- 
ship style  of  one  group  can  affect  the  style  of  another  thereby  causing  a  faulty  decision  mak- 
ing process.  In  the  Challenger  disaster,  Larry  Mulloy's  preference  and  closed  leadership  style 
directly  affected  Morton  Thiokol's  open  leadership  style,  which  resulted  in  the  launching  of 
the  space  shuttle  Challenger. 

At  the  beginning,  Morton  Thiokol  was  openly  discussing  and  listening  to  everyone's 
opinions  on  whether  or  not  to  launch  the  Challenger  in  case  ot  possible  failure  ot  the  O- 
rings  due  to  the  projected  low  temperatures  at  the  time  of  lift-off.  The  managers  wanted 
to  gather  as  much  relevant  information  as  possible  so  that  they  could  arrive  at  an  informed 
decision.  The  team  discussed  alternative  courses  of  action  and  then  came  to  an  educated 
decision  to  delay  the  launch.  As  seen  at  Morton  Thiokol,  open  leadership  fostered  an  envi- 
ronment of  diversity  of  viewpoints  and  a  group  norm  of  open  inquiry  into  alternative 
courses  of  action  (Neck  &  Moorhead,  1995).  An  experiment  by  Chen,  Lawson,  Gordon, 
and  Mcintosh  (1996)  studied  a  decision  making  process  and  the  effect  of  different  types  of 
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leaders.  The  results  of  an  AN  OVA  show  a  significant  difference  between  the  quality  of  the 
decision  of  groups  based  upon  whether  there  was  an  open  or  closed  leadership  style.  The 
open  leadership  style  fostered  a  better  decision.  Marshall  Space  Flight  Center  and  Larry 
Mulloy  should  have  listened  to  Morton  Thiokol's  original  recommendation,  which  was 
made  under  an  open  leadership  style. 

Unfortunately  Larry  Mulloy  and  Marshall  Space  Flight  Center  did  not  heed  the 
advice  given  by  Morton  Thiokol.  The  decision  to  ignore  the  original  recommendation  by 
Morton  Thiokol  was  in  part  controlled  by  Larry  Mulloy's  closed  leadership  style.  A  closed 
leader  has  definite  opinions  and  feelings  toward  a  particular  subject.  They  also  possess  cer- 
tain behaviors:  one  with  a  closed  leadership  style  1)  states  his/her  opinion  at  the  start  of  the 
meeting,  2)  does  not  emphasize  the  importance  of  reaching  a  wise  decision,  3)  does  not 
encourage  member  participation,  and  4)  does  not  encourage  divergent  opinions  from  all 
group  members.  These  behaviors  promote  groupthink  because  they  lead  to  a  highly  cohe- 
sive group  situation.  Closed  leadership  styles  facilitate  concurrence  in  reaching  a  decision, 
which  is  a  symptom  ot  groupthink,  and  can  thus  result  in  faulty  decision  making  (Neck  & 
Moorhead,  1995).  All  of  these  characteristics  describe  Larry  Mulloy.  This  closed  leadership 
style  would  have  caused  groupthink  within  Marshall  Space  Flight  Center.  More  impor- 
tantly, his  leadership  style  influenced  another  group,  and  seven  astronauts  lost  their  lives. 

Morton  Thiokol  previously  had  operated  under  an  open  leadership  style  and  had 
reached  an  informed  decision  not  to  launch  the  Challenger.  However,  once  they  informed 
Larry  Mulloy  of  their  recommendation,  groupthink  began  in  Morton  Thiokol  because  then- 
leadership  converted  to  a  closed  style.  As  stated  earlier,  a  closed  leadership  style  fosters  cer- 
tain behaviors,  which  promote  groupthink.  The  first  behavior  is  stating  one's  opinion  at  the 
beginning  ot  a  meeting.  As  soon  as  Morton  Thiokol  started  the  conference  telephone  call, 
they  stated  their  position  not  to  launch.  However,  Larry  Mulloy  reacted  in  an  outrage  stat- 
ing, "My  God, Thiokol.  When  do  you  want  us  to  launch?  —  Next  April?"  (Maier,  1998). 
This  type  of  response  sent  a  clear  message  to  Morton  Thiokol  that  Larry  Mulloy  was  not 
content  with  the  original  recommendation.  In  fact,  this  statement  clearly  communicates 
Mulloy's  opinion  to  launch  the  Challenger.  After  his  outrage,  the  managers  at  Morton 
Thiokol  reassessed  their  earlier  recommendation.  This  sent  a  message  to  the  rest  of  the  team 
that  they  were  thinking  ot  retracting  their  opinions. 

The  second  behavior  of  a  closed  leader  is  one  where  the  leader  does  not  emphasize 
the  importance  ot  reaching  a  wise  decision.  Mulloy  wanted  Morton  Thiokol  to  prove  that 
launching  the  shuttle  was  not  safe.  Typically,  one  must  prove  that  it  is  safe  to  launch,  not 
why  it  is  unsafe  to  launch.  The  managers  at  Morton  Thiokol  turned  to  the  engineers  and 
pressured  them  to  prove  why  the  space  shuttle  Challenger  should  not  lift  off  on  January  28. 
The  engineers  did  not  have  substantial  quantitative  data  to  support  their  belief  of  O-nng 
failure.  They  only  knew  that  at  colder  temperatures,  the  O-rings  had  a  harder  time  sealing 
properly.  By  pressuring  the  engineers  to  explain  and  produce  data  that  was  inconclusive, 
both  Mulloy  and  management  at  Morton  Thiokol  prevented  allowing  a  wise  decision  from 
being  made. 

Another  behavior  ot  a  closed  leader  is  one  where  every  is  not  member  encouraged 
to  participate.  Mulloy  did  not  listen  to  the  opinions  of  the  engineers  because  he  knew  that 
they  would  recommend  not  launching.  Therefore,  he  was  discouraging  them  from  partic- 
ipating.   The  managers  at  Morton  Thiokol  kept  asking  for  only  one  ot  the  engineers  to 
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speak,  Roger  Biosjoly.  When  the  final  decision  was  made,  only  four  employees  of  Morton 
Thiokol  were  included  in  the  decision.  Bob  Lund,  the  VP  of  engineering,  turned  to  the 
other  three  managers  and  said,  "Take  off  your  engineering  hat  and  put  on  your  manage- 
ment hat.  We  have  to  make  a  management  decision"  (Maier,  1998).  This  decision  making 
group  did  not  include  the  other  members  present  when  making  their  final  recommenda- 
tion. 

The  last  behavior  of  closed  leadership  is  when  the  leader  does  not  encourage  diver- 
gent behaviors.  Mulloy  choose  to  ignore  the  engineers  because  they  were  expressing  a  dif- 
ferent opinion  from  him.  In  the  end,  Morton  Thiokol  wanted  to  hear  why  the  Challenger 
should  not  launch.  They  knew  the  engineers  did  not  have  substantial  data  to  support  their 
claim.  In  essence,  Morton  Thiokol  was  trying  to  sabotage  the  divergent  behaviors  by  not 
allowing  the  engineers  to  address  an  issue  they  felt  strongly  about. 

As  seen  above,  Larry  Mulloy  forced  his  style  onto  Morton  Thiokol,  which  made  the 
managers  behave  in  a  different  manner.  Morton  Thiokol  had  an  open  style  of  leadership, 
which  encouraged  participation  and  divergent  opinions.  However,  they  switched  leader- 
ship styles  within  24  hours  before  the  launch  ot  the  space  shuttle  Challenger.  This  change 
in  leadership  style  produced  symptoms,  which  lead  to  groupthink.  One  could  conclude 
that  the  managers  at  Morton  Thiokol  were  not  rooted  enough  in  their  convictions  or  in 
their  leadership  style  because  they  changed  both  when  pressured.  However,  a  closed/direc- 
tive leader  is  very  forceful  and  opinionated.  In  this  instance,  Morton  Thiokol's  open  lead- 
ership style  was  a  fault;  the  aspects  ol  participation  and  divergent  opinions  created  a  door 
that  allowed  Larry  Mulloy,  his  style,  and  his  convictions  to  creep  into  the  group  decision 
making  process  at  Morton  Thiokol. 

The  dimension  ol  leadership  style  in  one  group  (Marshall  Space  Flight  Center) 
affecting  the  style  of  another  group  (Morton  Thiokol)  which  can  then  lead  to  groupthink 
is  a  valid  added  variable  to  the  groupthink  model  as  has  been  illustrated  through  the 
Challenger  disaster.  Because  of  the  closed  leadership  style  of  Larry  Mulloy  and  eventually 
Morton  Thiokol,  a  faulty  decision  turned  deadly.  Not  all  faulty  decisions  conclude  in  such 
a  drastic  ending  of  seven  people's  lives.  However,  in  this  instance  it  did.  Closed  leadership 
styles  promote  groupthink  whereas  open  styles  do  not.  In  order  to  avoid  this  phenome- 
non, a  leader  must  be  aware  of  the  consequences  of  his/her  actions.  Albert  Einstein  said, 
"The  world  we  have  created  is  a  product  ot  our  way  ot  thinking.  It  cannot  be  changed 
without  changing  the  way  we  think"  (Maier,  1998).  They  only  way  to  stop  these  occur- 
rences from  happening  is  to  change  the  way  leaders  think  by  creating  leaders  who  possess 
open  and  participatory  leadership  styles. 
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One  ot  the  most  disturbing  aspects  of  today's  society  is 
the  obvious  lack  ol  moral  leadership.  In  an  age  where  our 
elected  leaders  are  not  trusted,  people  are  becoming  more 
aware  of  the  void  only  good  leadership  can  fill.  The  two  plays 
Murder  in  the  Cathedral  and  The  Visit  do  not  address  contempo- 
rary problems  directly,  but  they  do  raise  interesting  questions 
and  pose  new  insights  into  the  issues  surrounding  the  lack  of 
leadership.  T.  S.  Elliot  creates  characters  that  become  stagnant 
in  the  absence  of  influence.  Friedrich  Durrenmatt  shows  us 
what  can  happen  when  no  one  is  willing  to  lead. 

One  of  the  fastest  growing  mediums  today  is  the 
Internet.  It  has  the  ability  to  link  together  millions  of  people 
across  the  globe  in  a  mutually  cooperative  exchange  ot  infor- 
mation. What  the  Internet  lacks  is  central  leadership.  What 
started  as  a  military  experiment  has  grown  into  an  uncontrol- 
lable network  of  computers.  No  one  controls  the  Internet;  no 
one  is  taking  any  kind  of  leadership  role.  The  Internet  can  sur- 
vive by  itself,  but  to  be  a  public  domain,  controls  will  have  to 
be  placed  on  content.  Otherwise,  it  has  the  possibility  of 
becoming  a  cesspool  of  degenerates. 

The  United  States  Government  has  made  an  effort  to 
monitor  and  put  controls  on  the  Internet.  The 
Communications  Decency  Act  (CDA),  Title  V  of  the 
Communications  Act  ot  1996,  was  an  attempt  to  control  con- 
tent. It  put  limitations  on  what  can  and  cannot  be  transmitted 
across  the  Internet.  It  cited  pornography  and  the  "Seven  Dirty 
Words"  as  examples  of  indecent  content.  The  punishment  for 
violation  of  the  act  was  up  to  two  years  in  jail  and  a  tine  of  up 
to  $250,000. 

Restrictions  and  penalties  are  not  enough  to  manage 
the  Internet  adequately,  however.  The  problems  with  the  CDA 
become  apparent  when  one  realizes  the  Internet  is  no  longer  an 
American  phenomenon.  The  Internet  is  a  global  network  and 
U.S.  laws  have  no  authority  over  content  on  a  foreign  web  site. 

There  is  a  void  of  leadership  that  must  be  filled  before 
any  kind  of  regulation  is  affected  across  the  Internet.  President 
Clinton  has  tried  to  be  that  leader  by  signing  the  CDA  into 
effect,  but  a  Supreme  Court  decision  kept  the  CDA  from  being 
enacted.  The  Court  ruled  the  CDA  was  unconstitutional  due 
to  its  restrictions  on  free  speech.   Clinton  also  doesn't  have  the 
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support  or  respect  that  kind  of  leadership  role  would  demand.  Users  of  the  Internet  do  not 
view  Clinton  as  an  important  player  in  the  Internet  arena. 

In  Murder  in  the  Cathedral,  Elliot  portrays  the  priests  as  being  unable  to  continue 
without  their  leader, Thomas  Becket.  The  Third  Priest  says,  "The  wheel  has  been  still,  these 
seven  years,  and  no  good."  But  upon  hearing  of  their  leader's  return,  the  Second  Priest 
exclaims,  "The  Archbishop  shall  be  at  our  head  .  .  .  He  will  tell  us  what  we  are  to  do,  he 
will  give  us  our  orders,  instruct  us."  The  absence  ot  Becket  has  brought  Canterbury  to  a 
halt  and  the  Priests  are  depending  on  him  to  lead  them  again. 

The  situation  we  see  with  the  Internet  is  the  exact  opposite.  The  Internet  contin- 
ues to  grow  even  without  a  clear  leader  to  guide  the  way.  What's  worse  is  most  users  of  the 
Internet,  unlike  the  Priests,  are  not  looking  for  a  leader.  Most  understand  the  Internet  as  a 
free-for-all  that  would  be  better  off  without  leadership.   I  disagree. 

Just  as  effective  leadership  must  have  a  goal  to  achieve,  the  Internet  must  have  a 
greater  purpose  to  achieve.  Leadership  is  what  gives  movements  momentum;  leaders  pro- 
vide a  destination  for  followers  to  strive  towards. 

Durrenmatt  in  The  Visit  gives  us  a  good  look  at  a  town  with  a  leadership  vacuum. 
In  Guellen,  no  one  is  willing  to  stand  up  to  Claire's  demands.  She  wants  revenge  and  the 
Mayor,  the  Schoolteacher  and  111  are  helpless.  The  town  lacks  leadership.  For  the  people, 
the  goal  was  vague,  but  in  sight.  They  all  wanted  to  say  no  to  Claire's  offer  of  one  million 
dollars  for  the  death  ol  111.  The  town  was  poor,  so  the  people  gave  in  to  their  wants  and 
sacrificed  111.  It  is  a  very  good  example  of  what  happens,  or  more  correctly,  what  does  not 
happen,  when  the  people  have  a  goal  but  no  one  to  lead  them. 

In  her  own  way,  the  character,  Claire  in  The  Visit  was  an  effective  leader.  She  had  a 
goal  when  she  arrived  in  Guellen.  At  the  end  ot  the  play,  she  realized  her  goal.  Her  style 
was  purely  transactional,  and  somewhat  amoral,  but  it  was  effective  nonetheless.  Her  moti- 
vation was  revenge  and  she  got  it.  She  had  a  goal,  she  made  the  people  believe  in  the  goal, 
and  she  motivated  the  people  to  work  towards  the  goal. 

Today,  one  could  parallel  Claire  to  a  software  mogul.  Bill  Gates  is  the  most  power- 
ful man  in  the  computing  world.  He  controls  the  largest  software  company,  Microsoft,  and 
his  operating  systems  run  over  seventy  percent  of  all  computers.  His  goal  was  to  beat  the 
competition  and  win  in  the  marketing  world.  As  his  fortunes  continue  to  grow,  one  can 
only  say  he  is  a  successful  leader.  And  like  Claire,  people  are  hesitant  to  follow.  He  may  be 
powerful,  but  he  is  very  unpopular.  His  methods  have  been  scrutinized  by  the  Justice 
Department.  But,  for  he  and  Claire  both,  the  ends  justify  the  means  and  they  are  equally 
successful. 

For  those  reasons,  Bill  Gates  would  not  be  a  popular  choice  to  lead  the  Internet  to 
where  it  should  be.  The  Internet  needs  moral  leadership.  People  must  be  taught  the 
Internet  isn't  filled  with  smut  and  pornography.  There  is  a  wealth  of  information,  and  a 
"good"  leader  can  make  that  clear.  I  do  not  think  singular  leaders  will  be  the  way  things 
go,  however. 

Large  companies  dominate  the  Internet:  Microsoft,  Netscape,  America  Online. 
These  companies  set  the  tone  and  style  of  much  of  the  content.  As  these  companies  cre- 
ate more  advanced  software  to  browse  the  Internet,  sites  will  become  increasingly  elabo- 
rate. People  will  become  more  aware  of  what  is  available  to  them  on  the  World  Wide  Web. 
Interests  will  change  as  people  use  the  Internet  for  educational  and  academic  pursuits. 
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Sites  on  the  Internet  are  very  competitive.  Everyone  wants  to  outdo  someone  else. 
In  that  way,  the  Internet  is  lead  by  example.  As  different  sites  become  popular,  their  style 
of  design  can  become  an  Internet  standard.  Thus,  the  Internet  is  in  need  of  a  good  exam- 
ple. 

The  Communications  Decency  Act  was  a  step  in  the  wrong  direction,  but  more 
members  of  Congress  are  looking  lor  content  controls.  With  thousands  of  sites  added  each 
day,  the  government  cannot  feasibly  monitor  the  entire  Internet.  The  government  should 
push  the  merits  of  the  'Information  Superhighway'  The  CDA  aside,  the  White  House  has 
already  begun  doing  just  that.  Al  Gore  has  supported  the  Internet  from  the  beginning.  I 
think  he  is  the  kind  of  figure  people  should  follow  when  thinking  about  the  Internet.  Al 
Gore  is  the  kind  of  moral  and  ethical  leader  the  Internet  needs. 

Just  as  the  Internet  changes,  so  do  the  country's  leaders  change.  As  the  Internet 
experiences  record  growth,  the  White  House  may  become  a  very  different  place.  As  more 
people  come  online,  Internet  issues  may  become  a  part  of  a  candidate's  platform.  More 
attention  will  be  focused  on  how  the  Internet  is  managed.  In  the  next  year,  we  will  see 
how  these  issues  are  faced  and  perhaps  the  United  States  will  have  a  leader  that  can  propel 
the  Internet  through  the  Twenty-first  Century. 
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Political  Leadership: 
The  Case  of 
Gorbachev  v.  Yeltsin 

BEN  MONCRIEF 

Political  leadership  takes  into  its  definition  a  number  of 
contrasting  paradigms,  all  of  which  offer  equally  successful 
means  of  affecting  change  and  achieving  societal  and  policy 
goals.  However,  the  success  of  any  leadership  style  is  entirely 
dependent  upon  the  environment  in  which  it  is  presented.  In 
the  past  25  years  leadership  theorists  have  settled  on  two  styles 
of  leadership  that  currently  dominate  the  world's  political 
structures:  the  transactional  and  the  transformational.  The 
transactional  leader,  as  posited  by  Bernard  Bass,  is  more  con- 
cerned with  the  lower  order  needs  of  the  followers  (e.g.  physi- 
ological, safety,  social)  and  with  maintaining  the  socio-political 
status  quo.  On  the  other  hand,  the  transformational  leader, 
according  to  James  MacGregor  Burns,  is  in  the  active  pursuit  of 
change.  The  transformational  leader  relies  on  his  or  her  own 
popularity  -  in  lieu  of  the  political  institutions  -  to  persuade  the 
public.  Wildavsky's  research  helps  us  to  identify  more  clearly 
the  nexus  of  political  leadership  with  political  culture.  A  theme 
of  structuralism  v.  individualism  emerges  as  the  defining  com- 
ponent of  leadership.  A  number  of  case  analyses  from  different 
nation-states  (i.e.  Peru  and  Brazil,  USSR  and  Russia)  demon- 
strate that  the  combined  application  of  Wildavsky's  Political 
Culture  Model  and  theories  of  leadership  can  offer  highly  valid 
explanations  of  both  the  rise  and  fall  of  leaders  (and  their 
administrations)  within  a  system. 

In  the  case  of  the  former  Soviet  Union  and  today's 
Russia  this  effectiveness  is  fleshed  out.  Mikhail  Gorbachev  pro- 
vides a  classic  example  of  the  transactional  leader.  Time  and 
again,  Gorbachev  seized  the  opportunity  to  make  reforms  that 
would  provide  greater  freedoms  to  his  autocratically  governed 
populace,  while  simultaneously  quenching  the  desires  of  the 
First  World's  leaders.  Conversely,  Russia's  Boris  Yeltsin  provides 
an  archetype  of  the  charismatic  leader,  whose  rise  to  power  can 
be  fully  contributed  to  his  overwhelming  popularity  among  his 
constituents  -  who  saw  him  as  one  of  them  -  and  as  a  defend- 
er of  the  freedom  that  had  been  long  promised  by  his  prede- 
cessor. Both  men  saw  great  success  and  popularity  during  their 
stints  in  office.  However,  the  respective  political  leadership 
styles,  which  brought  each  man  his  initial  popularity,  also  served 
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to  facilitate  their  eventual  downfall. 

Rising  to  power  through  the  ranks  of  the  Communist  Party,  Gorbachev  was  mold- 
ed by  the  very  institutions  that  surrounded  him.  It  was  not  a  matter  of  popularity  but  of 
near-perfect  obedience  to  the  party  line  that  saw  his  advance  from  rural  party  boss  to 
General  Secretary  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics.  While  his  faith  in  the  com- 
munist system  remained  strong,  Gorbachev  did  not  believe  in  the  necessity  of  the  constant 
threat  and  continual  build-up  of  nuclear  weapons.  Here  his  reforms  began.  He  became  a 
child  of  Western  affection  as  he  sought  to  increase  global  security  by  pacifying  Western 
concerns  with  liberal  structural  reforms  at  home.  In  other  words,  Gorbachev  traded  liber- 
alization of  the  economic  and  political  institutions  of  the  USSR  for  a  more  positive  nego- 
tiating position  on  arms  control.  Perestroika  and  Glasnost  were  transactional  measures  taken 
by  Gorbachev  to  pacify  his  two  most  demanding  constituencies:  the  West  and  those  with- 
in his  own  nation  who  saw  hope  in  the  free  market. 

Unfortunately,  the  combination  of  reforms  and  constituencies  created  quite  a  jug- 
gernaut for  Mikhail  Gorbachev's  political  leadership.  He  was  caught  in  a  conflict  among 
three  forces.  First,  the  democratic  reforms  he  made  among  lower  level  bodies  of  the  Soviet 
allowed  the  people  to  popularly  elect  their  officials  (i.e.  Moscow's  election  of  Yeltsin  in 
1986).  Secondly,  Gorbachev  was  pressured  by  the  West  and  liberals  within  the  USSR  to 
move  more  quickly  on  economic  reforms  that  would  lead  to  a  nearly  free-market.  Finally, 
and  most  dangerously,  the  right-wing  of  the  Communist  Party,  saw  all  of  the  reforms  as  an 
undermining  of  the  communist  system  and  wanted  Gorbachev  out.  This  final  group  (the 
right-wingers)  are  the  most  important  to  note  because  they  are  the  group  who  ordained 
Gorbachev's  power  from  the  beginning  and  could  insure  his  continued  presence  at  the  top. 
However,  the  transactional  steps  being  taken  by  Gorbachev  were  not  made  on  the  right- 
wing's  behalf.  Instead,  Gorbachev  was  appealing  to  the  people  who  did  not  have  the  reci- 
procal transactional  power  of  keeping  him  in  office. 

When  confronted  with  all  three  of  these  constituencies  at  one  time,  Gorbachev 
defaulted  to  his  structuralist  base.  He  turned  to  the  party  for  support,  while  a  more  pow- 
erful citizenry  grew  impatient.  Here  lies  the  explanation  for  Gorbachev's  demise.  The 
political  reforms  he  had  made  allowed  the  people  to  popularly  elect  a  number  of  officials; 
the  economic  reforms  he  had  made  alienated  the  right  wing  of  the  Party;  and  the  pace  of 
those  economic  reforms  was  no  longer  satisfactory  to  the  large  majority  of  the  citizenry. 
Gorbachev's  desire  to  balance  the  interests  all  of  these  groups  through  continually  shuttling 
between  transactional  "carrots"  was  failing.  In  effect,  Gorbachev  "out-reformed"  himself  by 
seeking  to  satisfy  all  parties,  and  he  thereby  alienated  all  of  his  followers. 

Out  of  the  rubble  that  came  of  the  1989  coup  -  and  the  apparent  inability  of 
Gorbachev  to  understand  that  the  people's  defense  was  driven  by  a  desire  for  democracy  - 
emerged  the  popularly  elected  Boris  Yeltsin.  Yeltsin  had  stood  with  the  people  in  the  streets 
and  defended  the  reformed  nation  against  the  right-wingers'  tanks  and  soldiers.  They 
cheered  him  as  he  declared  victory.  He  was  a  man  with  whom  the  people  of  Moscow  had 
identified  for  a  long  time.  Appointed  by  Gorbachev  to  run  the  Moscow  Party, Yeltsin  was 
well  know  for  walking  the  streets  and  inspecting  stores.  Through  this  close  interaction  with 
the  people  he  became  immensely  popular,  with  many  describing  him  as  a  sort  of  father  fig- 
ure (Frontline,  1994).  He  relied  not  upon  actions  for  this  popularity,  but  on  his  own  charis- 
ma and  relationships  with  the  people  of  Moscow.  Yeltsin's  popularity  led  to  his  election  to 
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the  Gorbachev-reformed  Russian  parliamentary  body  and  ultimately  to  President  of  the 
Russian  republic.  This  popularly  driven  power  found  Yeltsin  out  of  the  graces  of  Gorbachev 
who  told  Yeltsin  he  "would  never  work  in  politics  again"  (Morrison,  1991). 

However,  one  need  not  fully  understand  the  depths  of  the  personal  and  political  flap 
between  Yeltsin  and  Gorbachev  in  order  to  grasp  the  manner  in  which  this  separation  fur- 
ther endeared  Yeltsin  to  the  democrats  and  liberals  within  Moscow  and  elsewhere.  Arguing 
from  this  position,  Yeltsin  negotiated  the  ultimate  dismantling  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
removal  of  Gorbachev  from  any  position  of  power. 

Yeltsin's  leadership  was  then  put  to  the  test  as  he  had  to  actually  make  policy.  Faced 
with  an  unfriendly  parliament, Yeltsin  performed  a  Fujimori-like  autogolpe,  throwing  out 
the  parliament  and  calling  for  new  elections.  Here,  one  can  clearly  observe  the  transfor- 
mational characteristics  ofYeltsin's  leadership.  In  this  action  there  is  a  clear  lack  of  reliance 
upon  the  structures  of  government  and  greater  dependence  upon  one's  own  popularity. 
Unfortunately  for  Yeltsin,  the  economic  reforms  intended  to  shock  Russia's  fledgling  econ- 
omy into  capitalism  disillusioned  many  about  the  prospects  of  democracy  and  led  to  the 
election  of  a  parliament  that  did  not  have  a  democratic  majority.  Once  again  Yeltsin  ignored 
the  institution  and  began  to  rule  by  presidential  decree.  These  decrees  further  fortified  in 
many  citizens'  minds  that  the  free-market  was  not  for  them,  as  crime  skyrocketed  and 
Western  money  and  influence  came  flowing  in.  Yeltsin  now  stands  to  see  certain  defeat  in 
the  next  election,  but  why?  Where  has  all  of  his  popularity  gone?  Was  it  robbed  by  hard 
economic  times? 

The  short  answer  seems  to  be,  indeed,  yes.  No  political  leader,  no  matter  how  pop- 
ular, can  maintain  his  position  of  power  if  his  followers  (citizens)  cannot  make  financial  ends 
meet.  However,  the  Russian  explanation  seems  to  be  a  bit  more  convoluted.  Looking  to 
Wildavsky's  work  on  political  culture,  we  find  the  former  USSR  and  Russia  somewhere  in 
between  the  fatalistic  culture  of  authoritarianism  and  the  hierarchical  culture  of  collec- 
tivism. Both  of  these  cultures  inherently  run  nonpareil  with  the  basic,  individualistic  foun- 
dations of  the  free  market.  The  Russian  culture  is  also  one  which  has  had  little  previous 
exposure  to  a  global  free  market,  and  thus  its  people  are  simply  "out  of  practice."  Finally, 
the  authoritarian  and  collectivist  cultures  suggest  a  high  level  of  deference  among  the  pop- 
ulace toward  the  leadership,  whereas  the  free  market  emphasizes  a  high  dependence  upon 
the  individual  citizen  to  make  decisions  and  to  be  responsible  tor  one's  own  plight. 

Neither  the  structures,  nor  the  current  leadership  in  Russia  seem  able  to  make  the 
adjustments  necessary  to  shift  to  a  healthy  free  market  economy.  This  presents  Russia  with 
its  ultimate  problem:  If  democracy  is  what  is  wanted  by  the  people,  then  how  will  they 
achieve  it  without  at  the  same  time  establishing  democracy's  Siamese  sister,  the  free  mar- 
ket? Or,  if  a  leader  emerges  who  does  choose  to  bring  in  the  free  market,  how  can  it  be 
established  without  alienating  the  citizen  followers?  These  questions  remain  unanswered. 
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The  Political  Significance 
of  Community  Today 


DR.  STEVE  HENDLEY 


Increasingly  we  are  told  that  our  sense  of  connection  to 
one  another  has  been  waning  of  late,  that  the  diverse  ties  which 
bind  us  into  a  community  have  been  slowly  but  surely  unrav- 
eling. The  family  is  in  decline.  We  bowl  alone.  And  there  does 
seem  to  be  some  truth  here.  For  families  are  more  susceptible 
to  breakup  and  it  is  common  to  hear  people  commenting  that 
they  don't  know  their  neighbors  as  well  as  they  or  their  parents 
did.  But  why  should  this  be  a  matter  of  public,  political  con- 
cern as  it  is  today?  Politicians  of  virtually  every  stripe  urge  us 
to  defend  the  family  and  reignite  the  traditional  American  spir- 
it of  volunteerism,  to  cite  just  two  prominent  examples  of  the 
recent  political  concern  with  community.  What  is  the  political 
significance  of  community? 

For  much  of  this  century  political  theorists  have  been 
prone  to  deny  any  legitimate  political  significance  to  our  con- 
cerns with  community.  Community  was  understood,  at  best,  to 
be  a  personal  concern  for  people  in  their  private  lives.  A  just 
society  was  one  that  respected  individual's  freedom  to  pursue 
their  own  lives  as  they  saw  fit.  And  should  this  involve  a  com- 
mitment to  some  community  or  other,  fine.  If  not,  fine  as  well. 
Politics  was  understood  to  be  predominantly  a  matter  of  secur- 
ing everyone's  personal  liberties,  not  telling  anyone  how  they 
ought  to  live. 

But  more  recently,  there  has  been  a  revival  of  older, 
communitarian  modes  of  thought  stressing  the  important  polit- 
ical role  of  a  sense  of  community  in  securing  the  support  of  a 
democratic  political  order  among  its  citizens.  For  every  politi- 
cal order  requires  some  acts  of  sacrifice  to  sustain.  We  must  pay 
our  taxes  even  when  the  benefits  do  not  clearly  accrue  to  us. 
We  must  obey  the  law  even  if  an  occasional  bit  of  larceny 
would  risk  little  and  profit  us  greatly.  In  the  extreme,  we  must 
be  prepared  to  defend  our  country  from  its  enemies  at  the  risk 
of  our  own  lives. 

A  tyrant  might  demand  these  things  of  us  at  gunpoint, 
but  in  a  free,  democratic  society  we  must,  by  and  large,  be  moti- 
vated to  do  them  ourselves.  And  this  is  where  the  political  sig- 
nificance of  community  comes  into  play.  In  sharing  a  sense  of 
community  with  my  fellow  citizens,  a  sense  of  their  importance 
because  they  are  my  fellow  citizens,  I  can  see  the  point  of  the 

sacrifices  I  am  called  to  make  as  a  part  of  what  is  required  to 
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make  this  community  I  have  with  them  work.  I  may,  for  example,  not  have  any  children 
myself  but  can,  nonetheless,  see  the  point  of  paying  taxes  which  support  the  education  of 
my  fellow  citizen's  children  insofar  as  I  see  how  that  is  important  to  maintaining  the 
integrity  of  our  community,  in  this  case,  across  the  generations.  I  may  be  able  to  cheat  you 
in  a  business  transaction  and  get  away  with  it  but  see  the  point  of  not  doing  so  insofar  as 
you  are  my  fellow  citizen  who  surely  deserves  better  than  that.  I  naturally  wish  to  avoid 
placing  myself  in  harm's  way  but  see  why  I  should  in  order  to  defend  all  that  we  as  a  polit- 
ical community  have  been  able  to  build  for  ourselves. 

Without  such  a  sense  of  community  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  we  would  voluntarily 
make  such  sacrifices.  As  our  sense  of  community  with  one  another  is  eroded  it  is,  therefore, 
reasonable  to  expect  the  motivation  for  voluntarily  supporting  our  democratic  political 
order  to  be  eroded  as  well.  Coercion  will  have  to  substitute  as  a  motive  as  we  get  used  to 
putting  more  police  on  the  street,  building  more  prisons,  securing  the  support  of  our  laws 
and  public  institutions  in  less  voluntary  ways.  Hence,  the  legitimate  political  interest  we 
have  in  community  today. 

For  the  most  part,  however,  the  political  forms  of  interest  we  see  in  community  are 
often  misguided,  unable  to  appreciate  or  unwilling  to  grapple  with  the  most  formidable 
obstacles  to  community.  For  example,  it  is  undoubtedly  important  to  support  stable  fami- 
lies and  foster  a  spirit  of  volunteerism.  Alexis  de  Tocqueville,  who  Newt  Gingrich  urged  us 
to  read  in  his  inaugural  address  as  Speaker  of  the  House,  insightfully  argued  in  the  early 
nineteenth  century  that  a  concern  with  the  public  good  in  a  democracy  is  built  incremen- 
tally, so  to  speak,  on  the  basis  of  smaller  modes  of  community  such  as  the  family,  church  or 
neighborhood.  Voluntary  associations  pursuing  public,  philanthropic  ends  or,  indeed,  any 
association  which  brings  people  together  and  builds  bonds  of  affection  between  them  helps 
to  turn  our  attentions  outward,  away  from  ourselves  toward  our  common  welfare  with  oth- 
ers. These  are  the  building  blocks  of  a  more  encompassing,  national  sense  of  community 
with  our  fellow  citizens.  It  is  important,  therefore,  that  we  have  stable  families,  voluntary 
associations  devoted  to  public  ends  and  even  seemingly  trivial  associations  such  as  bowling 
leagues  to  multiply  our  opportunities  to  become  involved  with  one  another,  to  give  us  the 
first  steps  away  from  self-absorption  toward  a  sense  of  community  with  an  increasingly 
wider  circle  of  our  fellow  citizens. 

But  de  Tocqueville  also  warns  of  the  threat  posed  to  our  sense  of  national  commu- 
nity by  the  rise  of  extreme  economic  inequities.  In  a  passage  I  suspect  Mr.  Gingrich  would 
probably  have  us  overlook,  de  Tocqueville  comments  on  how  "the  manufacturing  aristoc- 
racy of  our  age  first  impoverishes  and  debases  the  men  who  serve  it  and  then  abandons 
them  to  be  supported  by  the  charity  of  the  public."  The  stark  class  divisions  naturally  pro- 
duced through  the  unfettered  operation  of  free  markets  throw  up  barriers  to  a  more 
encompassing  sense  of  community  that  no  stable  family  or  spirit  of  volunteerism  can  over- 
come. For  they  establish  two  classes  of  citizens  who  have  virtually  no  stake  in  the  commu- 
nity, one  because  they  enjoy  virtually  none  of  its  benefits  and  another  because  they  can 
afford  to  live  without  it  -  to  effectively  secede  from  the  larger  community  as  so  many  of 
our  wealthier  citizens  do  today  with  their  walled  neighborhoods,  private  guards,  security 
systems  and  private  schools. 

Economic  inequality  in  this  country  has  reached  levels  approaching  once  again  the 
excesses  of  the  pre-depression  twenties.  It  has  enabled  the  most  privileged  to  buy  the  best 
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government  they  can  afford,  a  depressing  observation  now  commonly  taken  for  granted  by 
most  ot  ns  who  no  longer  even  dream  the  state  is  in  some  way  ours,  a  flawed  though 
approximate  expression  of  the  will  of  a  shared  political  community  to  which  we  belong  and 
from  which  we  can  expect  support.  And  yet  many  of  our  defenders  of  community  today 
never  think  of  challenging  this  most  formidable  of  obstacles  to  community  To  do  so  would 
be  to  challenge  what  has  become  America's  most  sacred  idol,  the  free  market  which,  as  our 
new  high  priests  of  the  market  teach,  always  uses  its  invisible  hand  to  lead  to  the  best  of  all 
possible  worlds.  It  would  be  to  suggest  the  blasphemous  idea  that  occasionally  markets  must 
be  directed  and  shaped  by  democratic  communities  seeking  to  make  them  work  in  such  a 
way  that  everyone  can  have  a  meaningful  stake  in  our  commonwealth. 

But  history  never  leaves  us  completely  without  hope,  it  seems.  And  so  just  as  it 
begins  to  become  reasonable  to  despair  of  the  state  taking  any  measures  to  address  this 
obstacle  to  community,  we  can  see  the  first  glimpses  of  de  Tocqueville's  voluntary  associa- 
tions ot  citizens  beginning  to  organize  to  oppose  the  extraordinary  inequities  which  have 
made  such  a  mockery  ot  our  sense  of  national  community.  Here  I  am  thinking,  in  particu- 
lar, ot  the  recently  resurgent  trade  union  movement  which  has,  under  the  leadership  of  peo- 
ple such  as  John  Sweeney  of  the  AFL-CIO,  placed  new  emphasis  on  organizing  working 
people  around  a  broad  public  concern  with  social  and  economic  justice,  reaching  out  to  the 
larger  community  in  support  of  such  issues  as  a  living  wage  for  all  Americans  (a  wage,  unlike 
the  minimum  wage,  sufficient  to  lift  a  family  out  of  poverty).  Such  novel  programs  as  Union 
Summer  (see  www.aflcio.org/unionsummer)  have  provided  opportunities  for  many  stu- 
dents and  retired  people  to  work  with  Union  members  and  their  communities,  beginning 
to  retrieve  an  older  spirit  of  trade  unionism  as  a  broad  based  social  movement  capable  of 
transcending  more  narrow  (though,  of  course,  still  legitimate)  concerns  with  wage  increas- 
es for  their  membership. 

Not  only  is  there  the  promise  here  of  having  the  issue  ot  class  inequality  placed  at 
last  on  the  public  agenda  and  of  marshaling  the  political  power  necessary  to  begin  to  defeat 
it,  but  ot  fostering  a  more  expansive  sense  of  community  among  us  in  the  ties  of  solidarity 
such  as  a  trade  union  movement  can  build  among  working  people  of  different  races,  sexes, 
faiths,  and  ages.  It  is  in  such  voluntary  associations  as  these  which  self-consciously  oppose 
what  de  Tocqueville  characterized  as  the  manufacturing  aristocracy  of  our  age  that  our 
hopes  for  an  expansive  and  revitalized  sense  of  community  must  lie.  The  forms  of  volun- 
teerism  urged  on  us  by  President  Clinton  and  others,  though  otherwise  well-intentioned, 
presuppose  stark  class  inequities  and  merely  seek  to  alleviate  their  worst  symptoms:  to  help 
feed  the  hungry  and  homeless,  for  example,  though  laudable  on  its  own  terms,  is  not  yet  to 
challenge  the  distribution  of  wealth  which  makes  hunger  and  homelessness  into  a  real  pos- 
sibility with  which  many  Americans  must  contend. 

But  until  we  tackle  this  obstacle  to  community  we  may  as  well  be  honest  with  our- 
selves. We  should  not  expect  to  secure  the  voluntary  support  of  that  significant  part  of  our 
society  which  is  excluded  from  the  benefits  of  our  commonwealth  and,  consequently,  have 
no  real  stake  in  our  social,  economic,  and  political  order.  We  should  only  expect  to  build 
more  prisons,  more  gated  communities  and  hire  more  security  guards.  The  costs  of  sustain- 
ing a  social  and  political  order  based  on  the  class  inequities  we  have  allowed  to  flourish 
today  are  not  cheap.  They  may  even  prove  more  costly  than  the  social-welfare  programs  we 
have  eliminated  to  save  money.  And  the  class  struggle  which  breeds  unnoticed  outside  our 
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comfortable  walls,  subsiding  perhaps  during  economic  expansions  only  to  grow  more  acute 
during  the  inevitable  downturns,  will  always  threaten  to  erupt  until  we  begin  to  eradicate 
these  obscene  inequities  which  make  a  lie  of  all  our  high-minded  talk  of  community  these 
days. 
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